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1& this busy age we are apt to lose the inspiration which comes 
from the voices of the past. It is the humble purpose of this 
work to try to save that inspiration for the people of Arnold and 
their children by helping them io see in their immediate surround- 
ings much that will remind them of the long centuries of effort 
through which there have been shaped and handed down to us the 
blessings of religion, law and order, under which we live to-day. 

Such a study of the past, however humble or imperfect, can 
hardly fail to help and encourage us in facing the difficulties and 
trials of the present. 

Lack of space and time makes it impossible to draw from each 
event, as it is recorded, the lessons it suggests; hence a history 
like this must be more or less a bare record of fairly ascertained 
facts. For that reason our little sermon is put here first and the 
compilers hope that the reader will peruse the pages of the book in 
the spirit we have suggested. 

The book itself is the ultimate outcome of notes lovingly and 
laboriously collected by the late Vicar of Arnold (Rev. Marcus 
Joseph Truman). The volume containing those notes was found 
after his death to have on it a label of pathetic significance, ‘‘ The 
next Vicar’s book,” and consequently it was handed over to the 
present Vicar (Rev. R. W. King) who consulted Mr. John Russell 
with a view to the editing and arranging of the notes for publica- 
tion. Subsequently however a more ambitious scheme took shape, 
and a Committee was formed to prepare a History of Arnold. 
This Committee composed largely of busy men of affairs with 
manifold demands on their time and energies, can scarcely hope to 
have accomplished its self-imposed task with the completeness that 
might be desired and without serious errors. It is hoped, however, 
that the volume, deficiencies and errors notwithstanding, contains a 
fairly full and accurate history of Arnold during several centuries 
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and will help to preserve from oblivion, by systematically recording 
them, many details that otherwise might have been lost or un- 
observed. 

The compilers have appended their names to their respective 
contributions and thus each becomes responsible for his own 
omissions or mistakes, 


RUPERT W. KING. 
JOHN RUSSELL. 


Notre.—The compilers acknowledge the inspiration and help 
derived from the Notes made by the late Rev. Marcus Joseph 
Truman. They also desire to express their thanks to the 
following gentlemen : 


Mr. Robert E. Clarke for acting as an efficient Secretary to 
the History Committee and collecting for them much 
valuable information. 

Mr. James R. Allen, Secretary to the Trustees of the Arnold 
Parochial Charities for lending documents belonging to the 
Trustees. 

Mr. Frank Oscroft for information on the geology, &c., of 
the district. 

Mr. Francis Skerritt for copying inscriptions in Arnold 
Churchyard. ; 

Dr. Harvey Francis for notes on the health of the Parish. 
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History of Arnold, 


Nottinghamshire. 


RNOLD is a large village and parish, which may be 
described as 4 miles north of Nottingham, 10 miles south 
of Mansfield, and 128 miles from London. It was in the 

northern division of the Wapentake, or hundred of Broxtowe, and 
was part of the Forest of Sherwood. It is in the Rushcliffe divi- 
sion of Nottinghamshire for Parliamentary purposes; in the 
Basford Union for Poor Law administration; the Petty Sessional 
division and County Court of Nottingham; the rural deanery of 
Gedling; the archdeaconry of Nottingham; and Diocese of 
Southwell. For the County Council the eastern side of the parish 
returns one member, and the western side, along with Bestwood 
and Papplewick, another. It is governed by an Urban District 
Council of 16 members, the chairman of which is a magistrate 
during his term of office. For ecclesiastical purposes the parish is 
divided by a line running chiefly east and west, the southern. part 
belonging to St. Paul’s, Daybrook. 

For purposes of communication the old North Road (the King’s 
road from London to York, via Nottingham) enters the parish 2} 
miles from the city market place, and leaves it at about 7 miles, as does 
also the Nottingham and Mansfield main road passing through 
Daybrook and Redhill. The Plains road sweeps round the eastern 
side. The Great Northern Railway (Nottingham and Derbyshire 
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branches) has a station at Daybrook, at which 45 trains stop daily. 
Omnibuses run to and fro many times daily. A motor car plies for 
hire. The Post Office has three deliveries, and is a telegraphic and 
telephonic centre, and money order office and savings bank. 
There is a Registrar of Births and Deaths. There are ten Trustees 
of Parochial charities and 15 managers of six elementary schools. 
There is a resident police sergeant, and eight constables. The 
water and gas services are controlled by the Nottingham Corpora- 
tion, and the sewage is dealt with by that body. There is a branch 
of the London City and Midland Bank. There are two Parish 
Churches and nine Chapels. The principal occupations are, in 
addition to agriculture, the manufacture of hosiery and lace, lace 
dressing and bleaching, laundries, a brewery, etc. Many miners 
reside in but work outside the parish. Numerous Nottingham 
business people reside at Arnold. 


Ghe Name FArnold—Its Weaning. 


The history of place-names, full of interest, is also full of 
difficulties for the inquirer, as the original forms of words cannot - 
always be discovered. Just as coins passing current through the 
hands of iuen are gradually worn away till effigy and legend become 
indecipherable, if not actually invisible, so words handed down by 
the mouths of many generations and through varying dialects often 
undergo very serious obscuring changes, both vocal and consonantal. 

Arnold appears in Domesday Book as Ernehale. It was pro- 
bably pronounced Arnehale even then. For the interchange of ar 
and ey to express the same sound we may compare such place- 
names as Derby, Berkshire, and Herts.; such personal names as 
Hervey; common names like clerk; and the words marvel and 
marvellous, derived from the French merveille, and actually written 
in some writers, e.g. Chaucer, Gower, and Spenser, as mervaile 
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and mervaillous. We may quote from Chaucer, Prologue to 
Canterbury Tales: 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 

He may not wepe though him sore smerte. 
Nonne Priest his Tale: 

So were they fered for berking of the dogges. 


Arnold has been interpreted to mean ‘ eagle-slope,’ erne-heald 
or holt. But this interpretation involves several difficulties. 

(1) What evidence is there that the eagle, which usually nests 
in rocky heights among the mountains or by the sea, was at any 
time so frequent a visitor to an inland place like Arnold as to give 
a name to the place? It is true that, according to the list of Notts. 
Fauna given in the Victoria County History, the white-tailed eagle 
has at times been seen in this neighbourhood, and may possibly 
have been oftener seen when the Forest round Arnold supplied a 
greater abundance of wild life for food. But the visits of the bird 
must have been very frequent and specially noticed, in order to 
suggest a local name. 

(2) How came the ‘d’ to have disappeared in the time of 
Domesday and then to reappear in the 13th century? It may be 
suggested that the ‘d’ came in through the Latinizing of the name 
into Arnallus, to get over the difficulty of pronunciation, the ‘1’ 
being hardened into ‘d.’ That ‘1’ gives difficulty may be seen from 
the appending of ‘s’ to such names as Russells (Russell) ; from 
words like ‘ howd,’ ‘towd’=hold, told; from Huckna, Watna, Arna, 
Arnot; Edowlton, Edowton (—Edwalton). In ‘Place-names of 
Lancashire and Berkshire,’ by W. W. Skeat and others, it is said 
“‘the hale (=corner) in Bracknell is one of the rarer topographical 
elements in the country’s names.” Is it possible then that erne= 
hern, and that the name Erne-hale=heron’s corner, a part of the 
forest where herons were specially abundant or most frequently 
found? We may compare Hucknall=oak corner, Nuttall—nut 
corner? The assumption is that these names were given to parti- 
cular parts of the forest in which many specimens of certain trees 
or animals were found. 
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In an Inquisition taken before the Sheriff of Nottingham 28 
Edw. I, 1291, Ralph de Arnehale or Harnehale, is the person whose 
possessions are attested. ‘H’ must therefore sometimes have been 
pronounced in the word. For hern=heron we may, perhaps, com- 
pare Herne Hill, and Tennyson writes “I come from haunts of coot 
and hern.” Some scribe, misunderstanding the second syllable, 
may have written the word Erne-holt, from which the transition to 
Arnold is easy. 

This suggestion is only tentatively put forth in the absence of 
any other satisfactory explanation. 

Si quid novisti vectius istis, 
Candidus imperti. 
Geology. 
if 

Some Geologists tell us that vast ages ago the surface of the 
earth where Arnold now stands was 400 to 500 yards—1200 to 1500 
feet—or more lower than it is now, and that the earth has been 
raised, or filled up to the height it now is. The vegetation was 
then wild, rank, and of rapid growth, for the atmosphere was warm 
and moist, and what we now call Arnold was partly in and partly 
out of the water, the vegetation, such as ferns and mosses, becoming 
of great thickness, for it is said that ten feet of peat compressed 
would form one foot of coal. After a vast period the whole was 
overwhelmed with mud and deposit, so that gases were generated, 
and acted chemically, and the great cake of vegetation buried and 
pressed together became what we now call hard coal. Thirty to 
forty times the process was repeated, vegetation grew for a time and 
again and again was overwhelmed with deposits of black shale, iron- 
stone, fireclay, bind, sand, grit, etc., which we call the coal measures. 
Ages afterward the water came and covered the whole district, 
and during succeeding ages deposited, where Arnold now stands, a 
depth of more than two hundred feet of sand, deepening more 


eastwardly in the county to seven hundred and fifty feet, leaving 
space between each of the particles of sand to hold water, and 
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surrounding the whole deposit in such form that it acted like an 
underground reservoir, holding an almost unlimited supply of the 
best water in England. 

When the water—possibly huge rivers and vast inland lakes— 
had deposited the sand, there came floods which carried on to the 
top of the sand a mixture of sand and clay, sometimes alternating, 
so that, as the Railway tunnel shews, about sixty feet of Water 
Stones rest on the Bunter Sandstone. Between the Railway 
tunnel and Daybrook the line cuts through twenty feet of Pebble 
beds, while on the Forest near Cockliffe Hill are deposited millions 
of tons of gravel. 

“The Victoria History of Notts.” says: “ The gravel from the 
west is a high level gravel. The longest and most southerly spot 
at which indications of it have been met with is on the hills to the 
west of Arnold, where comparatively large boulders of carboniferous 
limestone and volcanic rocks lie on the surface of the Bunter 
Pebble Beds, at a height of 300 feet.””—p. 33, vol. 1. 

Marl or clay, with pale coloured sandstone called skerry, was 
driven and piled on the Red Hill, Dorket Head and the Plains. 

Somewhere in the vast past there perhaps came a mighty 
convulsion of Nature in which the rocks and hills in Derbyshire, 
called the Pennine chain, of vastly older formation than anything 
we have locally, were bodily raised, and the whole district west of 
us was lifted so that the deposits in the Arnold formation dip to 
the east. 


Tue Ice AGE. 


An age of intense cold followed, cold as “ Greenland’s icy 
mountains,” and millions of tons of ice covered the land, and des- 
cending deepened the valley as it forced its way from the hills. 

When the ice age passed away floods tore up the land in many 
places, and much of the clay that had been deposited in Arnold 
was probably washed down the valley we call Daybrook, or down 
the hill towards Woodborough, and went down the Trent Valley 
to help to form Lincolnshire. 
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WItp BEASTs. 


When the wild beasts came and went no man exactly knows, 
but there is little doubt that the lion, the grizzly bear, the hyena, 
the wolf, and other wild animals ranged the district. 


Tens of thousands of years have passed and gone since some 
of the transactions we have been considering occurred. Wind and 
storm, rain and snow, frost and thaw, solar heat, operated 
in succession on the surface of the land; vegetation grew and 
decayed, followed by new growths; worms penetrated the soil, 
ventilating it, and casting it up for further deposits and growths, 
until at length the land was prepared and ready for man’s use, and 
man came to the district we now call Arnold. 


It was a beautiful spot he came to. Protected on the east and 
north by big hills, and slightly shaded on the west, it received all 
the benefit of a southern sun. Eight or more springs of beautiful 
water rose and flowed from points where the water stones havea 
solid bed underneath them, or where the marl overlaps the sand- 
stone. The soil presented pleasing varieties, ranging from light 
sand to strong clay, with intermediate stages of pliable mould, 
adapted to the growth of oaks and other timber ; of fruit trees; of 
wheat and barley, vegetables and flowers; of grass pastures by 
running streams, and other provisions for man and beast, while the 
birds sheltered and sang in its woods and valleys. 


The foregoing must be taken as an effort to read Nature’s book 
of Arnold. It may be it has been wrongly read. Nature is a book of 
marvels. We know little of it, and the more we know the more we 
admire the marvels, and the more marvels we see to admire. So 
much is this the case that full knowledge would make us feel like 
Newton, that we are as children picking up pebbles with the great 
sea before us unexplored. 


Man ARRIVES. 


When man first appeared in Arnold, as we now call it, his 
troubles would probably be with wild beasts. Of this, however, 
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there is no record, and the first record we have is of man’s struggles 
with his fellow man. The site of the ancient camp on Cockpit 
Hill, formerly called Holly Hill or Holy Hill, dominating the road 
to the north, on a height more than 500 feet above sea level, 
at a point where three ridgeways met, which formerly could be 
traced for a length of 1,251 feet by 720 feet, and which was one of a 
series of defensive earthworks in Woodborough, Oxton, and 
adjacent parishes, tells of danger and insecurity, and that the early 
inhabitants had to stand and fight for their lives and property. 
This may possibly be placed at the Romano-British period. There 
are, or used to be, some traces of earthworks or entrenchments 
between Killisick Lane and Spout Lane. 


II].—Tue SouTHern Part or ARNOLD.—THE KEUPER. 


There is no visible evidence of the Strata above the Keuper, 
though, no doubt, the contour of the Arnold hills-and valleys was 
formed by the great Ice Age, and to a slight extent by rain, wind 
and frost afterwards, still going on. The Keuper proper lies along 
the Mapperley Plains and round the Dorket Head to Cockpit Hill, 
but does not extend far down the slopes towards the west, when the 
waterstones, which lie under it, begin and end on the east side of the 
Front Street. Red Hill ridge is a continuation of the waterstones 
from the lower slopes of Mapperley Plains. There are various small 
hills, as Derry Mount, Red Hill Lane, and the Red Hill side of the 
Bestwood boundary where the waterstones obtain. It may be here 
mentioned that in former times the Arnold people used water from 
the natural springs of the waterstones in the district mentioned, and 
several of them are still running. Also many private wells were 
sunk in the waterstones, but there are only a very few now in use 
where the Nottingham water main does not pass through these 
districts, 

‘Tue Bunter. 
By the kindness of Mr. Croucher, of the Home Brewery Co., 


Daybrook, I am enabled to give the depth of each stratum forming 
the Bunter beds—from their well-sinking operations :— 
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Feet. Inches. 


Sand and Waterstones ... eae eee a fe) 
Grey Sandstone with pebbles eee peo aatla fo) 
Grey Sandstone... she mea ape ete fe) 
Red Marl wis Par nA Apealy The fe) 
Light Red Sandstone... ee Bee Ws ) 
Dark Red Sandstone = seer fe) 
Grey Sandstone with small Bey ia bat 6 
Light Red Sandstone ... ae ee R20 6 
Red Sandy Marl aaa aes a AY fo) 
*Red Marl ee an aS RP) 6 
Total Depth 298 6 


* This is the Peruvian Marl; but the lower Mottled Sandstone 
which precedes this at Bestwood Colliery has apparently run out 
here. 


Coat MEASURES. 


The next in importance to the water-bearing strata are the 
Coal Measures. In the parish of Bestwood, on the west side of 
Arnold, the top hard is being worked. There are four workable 
seams above this, including the high hazle or clowne coal. At 
Gedling Colliery on the east side both the high hazle and the top 
hard are being worked. The measures dip towards the south-east 
with an inclination of about two degrees, and from Bestwood to 
Gedling thin out considerably, according to the following table :— 

Bestwood Gedling 


feet inches feet inches 
Depth from surface of the High Hazle 623 fe) III2 ) 


Thickness of seam at boring ... 4 3 3 9 
Depth from surface of the Top Hatay se L2AT fe) 1377 o) 
Thickness of seam at boring ... ote 6 8 2 nar s 


By the above it will be seen that the coal measures in Arnold 
hold a middle point in depth and thickness. The lower beds have 
not yet been proved ; but it is quite possible that other well-known 
seams exist. 


Angles. 9 


Tue Day-Brook. 

This, the only important stream in Arnold, takes its rise in the 
North Howbeck fields, and drains the whole of the spring and rain- 
water from the southern watershed of the parish. Its widest part 
is at Daybrook bridge where it is about eight feet in width in 
winter, but less in summer. 


Editorial Note. 

Some of the more recent school of geologists incline to the 
opinion that the processes by which our country assumed its present 
form were more gradual and less catastrophic than was once 
supposed. Both the melting of the ice and the upheaval of the hills 
they think probably took place slowly, and as the upheaval was 
perhaps balanced by simultaneous wearing away, the hills may 
never have been much higher than they arenow. The periods of 
the appearance and extinction of the animal monsters seem to be 
at least approximately and relatively known. ‘ The actual time of 
main geological movement seems to have been after the coal 
measures were formed, and before the sand was laid down; minor 
movements continued for a while afterwards; nence the gentle dip 
of sand and clay.” 


FAngles. 


When the Angles first came to Arnold we do not know— 
probably about the year 600—nor do we know its then name, but 
they afterwards called it Ernehale. We may besure that the whole 
district was very largely overspread with woods. The new comers 
would find several beautiful springs rising to the west of what we 
call Calverton Road, and near to the foot of the hill, one being at 
the top of Church Lane. Round these springs, and by the streams 
flowing therefrom (where the main street now stands) they would 
clear the ground, build cabins chiefly of timber, and cultivate small 
strips of land, which would be gradually extended. Between the 
sites of the several springs they selected a spot on which they 
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ultimately built a church, and it is pleasant to reflect that on that 
spot for a thousand years thanks and prayers have been offered to 
God for pardon and purity, peace and help, and every other 
blessing. 

The Angles, as well as the Normans who came near upon five 
hundred years afterwards, cultivated their land in strips, such as 
may be seen in Germany, Normandy, and elsewhere on the con- 
tinent to this day. There was a furrow, or “ balk,” between each 
of the strips, and all persons cultivated upon an agreed system and 
three years’ course, so that each field might lie fallow every third 
year. These fields were without hedges, and were in groups. 
After the reign of Henry VIII, and especially since the Inclosures, 
hedges were put between the strips or fields. There was probably 
one group just above the Church, on each side of Calverton Road. 
There were groups on each side of Front Street, possibly now 
represented by long gardens, or rows of houses, reaching up to 
High Street, which was probably a headland. On the west of the 
Church is Red hill road, where is a bend that may represent one of 
the old headlands. As time went there were old enclosures taken 
out of the waste, or open lands, and cultivated in strips. Proof of 
this may be seen on the map of the Inclosure Award of 1791, and 
the groups were in Killisick Lane, Hicklings Lane, and elsewhere, 
where even now there are hedges to many narrow and long fields 
formerly cultivated as arable land, and frequently having a slight 
curve which ploughmen of old, as now, admired. These groups of 
lands would give several varieties of soils for cultivation, and each 
holder had strips in various fields. 

The water meadows for pasture were scarce, and highly valued 
and under strict rules as to the number of animals allowed in the 
joint pasture, this often consisting of big fields. Traces of this 
will be found near to the stream in the southern part of the parish. 

Possibly there would be a Calvary, or crucifix, at the entrance 
of each cultivated field, as may even now be seen in Normandy 
and Brittany, intended to act partly as a boundary mark, and 
partly to excite or suggest religious devotion. 
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Domesday Book. 


William the Conqueror directed an account to be obtained from 
every part of England as to the assessable land, etc. This return 
was completed in 1086, and is called “ Domesday Book,” The 
following is the return with regard to Arnold, as translated by the 
“ Victoria History of Notts.” :— 

The King’s Land. 

M. In Ernewace (Arnold) King Edward had 3 carucates of 
land (assessed) to the geld. (There is) land for 3 ploughs. There 
the King has one plough and 20 villeins and 4 bordars having 7 
ploughs Wood (land) for pannage, scattered (per loca) 3 leagues in 
length and 3 in breadth. In King Edward’s time it was worth 
4 pounds and 2 sestiers (Sextarii) of honey ; now (it is worth) 8 
pounds and 6 sestiers of honey. 

The Soc of this Manor. 

In Broncote (Bramcote) (there are) 5 bovates of land 
(assessed) to the geld. (There is) land for 6 oxen. 

B. In Waterone (Wollaton) (there is) 1 carucate of land 
(assessed) to the geld. (There is) land for 1 plough. Berr [zwicx] 
It is waste. 

S. In Lentone (Lenton) (there are) 4 bovates of land 
(assessed) to the geld. The soc belongs to (#7) ERNEHALE (Arnold). 


It is waste. 
S. In BrucHeLestow (Broxtowe) (there is) 1 bovate of land 


(assessed) to the geld. It is waste. The soc belongs to (én) 
ERNEHALE. 

In Birespurcn (Bilborough) (there is) 1 bovate of land 
(assessed) to the geld. 

Under the head of “The land of the Thegns,” (the King’s 
Servants) appears :— 

S. In Gurneulfestone (Gonalston) Ernuin the priest with 4 
sochmen had 5 bovates of land (assessed) to the geld. (There is) 
land for 12 oxen. The soc belongs to (i2) ERNEHALE (Arnold) etc. 

The foregoing is copied from the “ Victoria History of Notts.” 
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The explanation may be given as follows:—The King 
William succeeds by conquest to a manor belonging to King 
Edward, consisting of 3 carucates of land, estimated to be 360 
acres, which were assessed to the land tax imposed for keeping out 
the Danes, but continued when the Danes were in. There was 
land cleared for 3 ploughs. The latter word may mean a measure 
of land, not an implement; a hide equal to a carucate—variously 
estimated at 80, 100, or 120 acres. One third of the land seems to 
have been retained in the King’s hands, and the rest let to 20 
tenants, who instead of paying rent must find men and oxen to 
cultivate the lord’s home farm. 

The villeins were always subject to service, both on the land 
and in following their lord when he went to the wars, and the lord’s 
going to the wars was not voluntary ; he must go, and take certain 
of his men, with accoutrements, horses, provisions, etc,, when called 
upon by the King, otherwise his estate became forfeited. The 
villein might be comfortably off, but if he bought land his lord 
might claim it. His children were subject to all his disadvantages, 
and his daughters might not marry without his lord’s consent, 
obtained usually by paying a fine. The bordars were still further 
degraded socially, being mere cottagers subject to be sold with 
the land. 

The land thus cultivated would be round the church in four 
directions. The woodlands for pasture would be outside the 
cultivated land, and probably chiefly in the direction of Dorket 
Head, the Red Hill, and the Plains, and elsewhere, for they were 
scattered. In a part of these woods swine would be turned to pick 
up the acorns. ‘‘ Swinnows”’—the swine house—seems to be a 
remnant of this, and there are several fields in Arnold bearing this 
name. The three leagues in length and breadth, but scattered, 
would be of little service. The three miles northward from the 
church to the boundary would be nearly all woodland. 

The land tax produced before the conquest four pounds, and 
afterwards eight pounds, but part of the tax was paid in kind— 
honey—and this had increased from 2 sestiers to 6. 

The Lord of the Manor of Arnold had in respect thereof rights 
over certain lands in the parishes named, Wollaton was a hamlet. 
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Ghe Family of Frnhal or frnall. 


The compiler of the following notes has not been able to draw 
up any long consecutive pedigree of this family, not can he certainly 
affirm that all the details and names given belong necessarily to the 
same or this family. In the absence of documentary evidence to 
prove connexions and relationships, all he has been able to do is to 
collect facts which may help a future searcher possessing fuller 
knowledge and better opportunities of wider research. 

The principal authorities for what is here put down are 
Thoroton’s “ History of Nottinghamshire,” Pym Yeatman’s ‘“ Ex- 
tracts from the Pipe Rolls of Notts. and Derbyshire,” ‘‘ Inquisitions 
post mortem,” Godfrey’s ‘“‘ History of Lenton,” and his two volumes 
on “ Notts. Churches,” the “ Calendar of Notts. Wills,” and sundry 
notes contained in the collection made by the Rev. Marcus Truman. 

Thoroton says, vol. ii, p. 232 of Throsby’s edition, under 
Arnold (Ernehale) :—“ Here was a family took their name from 
their residence at this place, whereof Richard de Ernehale, 22 
Henry 2, 1176, gave account to the Sheriff of x marks,1 for his 
amercement for his Forest trespass. William de Beleu, son of 
Robert de Beleu, who married Alice, the daughter of William de 
Arnal, gave her in dower at the church door before marriage all his 
lands in Lamcote; remainder to the heirs of their bodies: to this 
were witnesses Mr. H. de Arnall, Walter de Sneynton, Henry de 
Bully, chaplains, Adam de Burgunvil, Ralph son of William de 
Arnall, William Marescal, etc. Raph de Arnale in 1278 wasa 
Knight. The Jury, 19 Edw: 1, 1291, found that Raph de Arnehale 
held of John de Nevil, in the town of Arnehale, one messuage, with 
a garden and three bovats of land, paying him 22s. 4d. a year, and 
an assart? in the fields of Basford of John de Cokfield, and Stephen 
de Pancester for 2s. per annum, and of divers others, as of Raph, 
son of Raph de Crumwell in Lamley, two bovats, and the like: 
Raph, son of William, son of the said Raph de Arnall, was then 
his heir. %Gervase, son of Richard de Arnall, 14 Henry III, 1286, 
held three bovats, and one culture with essarts.” 
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From these notices we get 
Richard de Arnall 
22 Henry II, 1176. 
Robert de Beleu 


William de Arnal 
| 


| | 
Raph de Arnall Alice = William de 

Henry de Beleu 

Arnal, 

Witness to 

the marriage 

of Alice. 

In Thoroton (Throsby, vol. i, p. 237) it is stated that Margaret, 
daughter and heir of John Lord of Gyleston, was married to Hugh 
Wymbish, who 25 Henry VI, 1447, gave a messuage in Car Colston 
and all his lands in this town (C.Cn) of the soc of Orston to John 
Arnall and Elizabeth his wife, and the heirs of John, whose Heir 
male William Arnall¢ still enjoys it. 

A pedigree is given, which is incorporated in the pedigree 
given below. 

Richard Propositus of Ernehale, 1158. 

Richard de Arnall, 22 Henry 2, 1176. 

Gervasius de Arnhal, clericus, 1219. 

Grant to Gervase, son of Richard de Arnhale, of gift made to him 
(by Hugh de Nevill) his heirs and assigns, “saving men in 
religion.” 1230. 

Osbert de Arnhal 

1233. 


| 
William de Arnhal 
Martin de Arnhal 
1251. 


Willian de Arnal 

Raph de Arnhal, 1256. 

(Richer de Arnale presented Willm de Beverle, clerk, to the chapel 
of Arnhale, 24 Oct., 1270). 

Nicolas de Arnhall, 1260. 


| 
Henry de Arnhal, 1291. 
Raph de Arnall, miles, 1278 
5 Raph de Arnall, 1290 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire the same man? 
Raph de Arnall, 1291 
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William de Arnhal Robert de Beleu 


Raph de Arnall 6Alice = William 
de Beleu (about 1279 ?) 
Raph de Arnall, 1291. 


William de Arnale 


| 
Raph de Arnal, Oct. 19, 1291. 


In 1347, in a Patent Roll, we have: 
Thomas Arnale 


| 
William Arnale 


| 
Richard Arnale 


Assuming that the Arnold and Car Colston families were 
connected, we continue :— 


William Arnale, 2 sacn? Cab ¥ OL 


cities ais I4 pene 6, 1447. 
aes — Elizabetha. 
William Arnall 
| 
John Arnall 
| 
William Arnall 
Richard Arnall 
William Arnall 
| 
William Arnall 
| 
William Arnall—Alice d. of Thomas Kirk, 1628. 
how, h} ae | | 
William Arnall Richard John Thomas Gregory 
=Mary Thompson =Anne 


(or Tomson) of Sophoth (?) 
Screveton, 1658. 1658. 


Aet. ? 1672 


Anna Maria 
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In Thoroton’s History : 

Under Screveton. Richard Arnall of Stoke had a messuage and 
cottage and four bovats of iand sold to him by Robert Thoroton 
in the reign of Henry 8. 

Under Bramcote. Gervas de Arnale is witness to a deed. 

Under Woodborough. Sir William de Arnale is mentioned as a 
Knight in the reign of Henry III or Edward I. 

Under Hockerton. Anna is mentioned as wife of John Arnall. She 
was a Bohun and great-aunt to Dr. Thoroton. 

Under Tuxford. Anne Harrington is the wife of William Arnall, 
gent., in the time of Henry 8. 


The following marriage entries probably belong to this family : 


William Arnold and Margaret Wywer, 1559 (Whatton). 

Robert Arnold and Margaret Weyer, 15775 (St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham). 

Richard Arnall and Elizabeth Plowman, 1576. 

James Arnall and Anne Hutchynsome, 1578 (St. Mary’s 
Nottingham). 

John Arnall and Joane Wright, 1582. 

Richard Arnolde and Dorothy Custans, 1592 (Oxton). 

Stephen Arnole and Mary Beane, 1596 (Whatton), 

Thomas Sharpe and Elizabeth Arnold, 1600 (Car Colston). 

Richard Bartrame and Elizabeth Arnall, 1603 (Elton). 

Henry Arnall and Margaret Smaley, 1606. 

John Arnall and Alice Chadwick, 1609 (Kneeton). 

Richard Arnall and Margarit Sleeforth, 1612. 

Jeffery Arnolde and Katherine Alvye, 1613 (Car Colston). 

Robert Arnold and Bridget White, 1613. 

John Arnall and Margery Barton, 1617. 

Richard Caunt and Elizabeth Arnall, 1621 (Thoroton). 

William Arnoll and Isabell Ashley, 1627 (Orston). 

John Arnold and Susan Savage, 1636. 

Nicholas Arnall and Beatrice Upton, 1637. 

John Awlyn and Elizabeth Arnold, at Shelford, 1631. 
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Thomas Frances of Nottingham and Mary Arnall of Car 
Colston, 1656. 

William Arnall and Elizabeth Mower, 1657 (Car Colston). 

William Arnoll and Ann Dabill, about 1665 (Gonalston). 

Richard Arnall and Arabella Shaw, 1678 (Thurgarton). 


Frequent mention is made of Arnalls in the “ Inquisitions Post 
Mortem.” 


In 1296, William de Arnhale is a Juror as to a grant made to 
Ralph Cromwell for making a trench. 

In 1305-6, William de Arnale and Richard Russel de Kyrkeby and 
John Arnald are jurors in a matter pertaining to William de 
Cantilupo. 

In 1310, John Arnold and Richard Russell testify in Inquisition 
concerning Alianora the wife of Robert de Stotevill. 

In 1539, William Arnold, yeoman, of Car Colston testifies as to the 
estate of Ralph Sacheverell. 

In 1532, William Arnold testifies as to the estate of Ralph 
Bonington. 

In 1536-7, Richard Arnale of Stoke and William Arnall of Car 
Colston give testimony as to the possessions of Henry Norris. 


In the “Calendar of Nottinghamshire Wills,” preserved at 

York we find: 

Jan. 20, 1618, Richard Arnoll, Colston, husbandman. 

Apr. 22, 1619, William Arnall the elder, Car Colston, Yeoman. 

In the years 1395 and 1397, Roger Arnold and Thomas de Arnold 
are living in Nottingham. 

In 1570-1, a presentment was made against Robert Thoroughton 
and John Arnall, churchwardens of Carcollston for not re- 
pairing the graveyard. On 14 Dec: 1576 the churchwardens 
were presented because “they want the paraphrase of 
Erasmus.” Godfrey. 


In 1684, Wm. Arnold is a churchwarden of Car Colston. 


In 1728, a Robert Arnold is Rector of Holme Pierrepont. 
B 
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7In 1398, Richard Arnall, L.B., was Rector of Barton. He resigned ; 
was sub-dean of York 1g Jan. 1409 until kis death, 9 June, 
1441. Le Neve. 


From the Nonarum Inquisitiones, Edward 3, 1341, under 
Lincoln we find that 
Gilbert Arnald has goods to the amount of 27s. and thence paid a 
tax of 3s. 


A marriage recorded under 1649 in the register of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, between Mr. Thomas Arnold and Miss Dorothy 
Whitick, and another in Southwell register of a Matthew Arnold 
naturally suggest that the famous headmaster of Rugby may have 
been descended from this Notts. family. But from inquiries that 
have been made of living relatives of Dr. Thomas Arnold it appears 
that his family was of East Anglian origin and lived for some time 
at Lowestoft. An Arnold is mentioned as bailiff of Dunwich in 
1320. If therefore there is any connexion, it must date to a very 
early period, and some member of the Notts, family may have 
migrated eastwards. 


As was said at the beginning of this paper, it is impossible at 
present to show any close coherence in this mass of facts, but the 
recording of them may prove useful. 


1. According to the Pipe Rolls, Richard de Ernehale accounted for 20 marks. 
2. An assart was a piece of land enclosed and won from the forest. 


3. According to the Pipe Rolls, Gervase de Arnhal paid 5 marks for having the 
King’s confirmation of 2 bovats of land of 2 tofts in Arnhal which Hugo de 
Neve gave to him. 


4. 1677 was the date of the publication of Thoroton’s History. Thoroton says 
under Arnold, ‘‘ Margaret, the wife of Sir Thomas Rempston, Knight, 
Nicholas Wymbish, and others 19 H.6, had pardon for having acquired 

. the mannors of Arnall without the King’s licence,’’ so the Wymbishes 
were connected with Arnold. Nicholas Wymbish, clerk, under Elston. 

5. Raph de Arnall is subescheator in 1275; inquires into the rents, etc., of the 
Castle of Nottingham, 1279; he is called ‘‘a trusty subject.’’ 

6. As stated above Mr. Henry de Arnal, chaplain, was a witness to this marriage. 
A Henry, son of Nicolas de Arnal, is mentioned in 1291. 

7. 29 Sept. 1398, Richard Arnall, L.B., is presented by the Prior and Convent of 


Lenton to the Rectory of Barton-in-Fabis. He resigned for the Church of 
Harleston, Linc. Diocese. From Torre MS. (Godfrey, Thoroton Society). 
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Sherwood Forest. 


Sherwood Forest was a royal domain stretching from Notting- 
ham to the northern boundary of the county, and, joining to the 
forests of south Yorkshire, formed almost one continuous woodland 
to Whitby, and this seems to have been the range of the doings of 
Robin Hood, vexing the Sheriff of Nottingham at the one end, and 
having the wild romantic seaport of Robin Hood’s Bay at the other, 
just the place for a freebooter, and difficult of access from the outer 
world. Those grand old oaks have stood the blasts of possibly a 
thousand years. Kingdoms have risen and fallen, but the giants of 
the forest, gnarled and twisted, have grown and flourished, and the 
silver birches have in graceful loveliness kept company with the 
massive oaks. To the grandeur of Nature’s work romance has 
added its charms, and the bounding deer and the birds of song 
have combined to give delight to the eye, music to the ear, and 
charm to the imagination of those who have learned to * look 
through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

Between Mansfield and Nottingham was one continuous forest, 
and the forest was largely wood, but as it neared Nottingham what 
is now called Nottingham Forest was “ The Linges,” that is, the 
place where the ling (or heather) grows. As the trees were cut 
down, there being no provision for replacing them, brushwood 
or underwood grew, with bracken and gorse. Bestwood was a 
forest of “ mighty oaks.” Two cartloads of firewood in each week, 
were, about 1225, given by Hugh de Neville, Justice of the Forest, 
out of his wood at Arnold, out of divine piety, for the health and 
souls of his wife, children, and others, to God, and the Hospital 
House of St. John the Baptist at Nottingham, which then stood at 
the junction of St. John’s Street and Glasshouse Street. But 
changes came, and the Hospital became a poor-house, and then 
there arose on the site a house of correction, and now on it stands 
a picture palace. 

Sherwood Forest was divided into nine ‘ Walks,’ each having 
a keeper appointed by the Verderers, and each keeper had a salary 
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of twenty shillings a year, paid by the Duke of Newcastle out of 
the fee farm rent of Nottingham Castle. The perquisites were 
probably of much greater value than the salary. One of the nine 
‘Walks’ was Calverton and Arnold Hill. 

All forest land belonged to the King, and Sherwood Forest 
was frequently hunted in by successive Kings. King John’s 
traditional hunting lodge at Haywood Oaks was in the adjoining 
parish of Blidworth. The Forest laws were reduced to a regular 
code by the ‘ Forest charter’ of 1217, and the penalties for des- 
troying game were greatly modified, it being provided that no man 
should lose life or limb for slaying deer, but that the punishment 
should be restricted to a fine or imprisonment for a year and a day. 
He must “be grevouslie redemed yf he have anie thing whereof he 
may be redemed,” and he must find pledges for good behaviour, 
“ or els he shall seveare the Realme of Englande.” 

In White’s “ Dukery Records,” p. 403, extracts are given at 
length from “ A Foreste Booke conteyning the lawes statutes and 
ordinances of the Foreste of Sherwood in the County of Notts.” 
Among various documents is “ The Chartoure of John, Earle of 
Morton, and Lorde of the foreste of Shirewood,” in which is a 
paragraph “ Theis be the markes and boundes of x x x Arnoll.” 
Unfortunately instead of giving it, Mr. White omits it with the 
remark (“a long account.”) 

Arnold Lodge is said to have been the site of the forest keeper’s 
residence, and when the forest came near to the village of Arnold it 
is said to have been no uncommon thing for the fallow deer, which 
were numerous, to be seen coming down in the winter season to 
the stacks behind the Cross Keys Inn to feed, or for a buck to be 
seen bounding through the village. The parish property by where 
the Council offices now stand, was in the old documents called the 
“ Roe croft” houses. 

It must not be forgotten that we are in the country of Robin 
Hood. If that bold outlaw ever went from the forest to vex the 
Sheriff of Nottingham he must have passed through Arnold on the 
old North Road. Of course there is—as in most of the villages of 
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the district—a public house named in his honour. But men now 
say that Robin wasa myth. This is not the place to discuss the 
question in one form or another, but most Arnold people will 
approve of the summing up of the. Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., 
the historian of Hallamshire, when he says, “ My theory, on the 
whole, is that neither is Robin Hood a mere poetic conception, a 
beautiful abstraction of the life of a jovial freebooter living in the 
woods, nor one of these fanciful beings, creatures of the popular 
mind, springing up in the very infancy of northern civilization, ... 
but a person who had a veritable existence, quite within historic 
time, a man of like feelings and passions as we are.” The time 
and circumstances are then discussed by Mr. Hunter, and persons 
interested are referred to his remarks. 

Whether the life of Robin Hood was a fact or fiction, there 
never was a more popular character represented in plays and 
celebrated in song; and hills, dales and fountains in Arnold, and the 
adjoining parishes, are linked with his name and doings. 

One of the verderers was John Wood, as is stated in an 
inscription on the Lambley communion table. 

The Sherwood Lodge estate has, according to Wm. Huskinson, 
old woodlands, 157 acres; oak, chestnut, beech and larch; no 
underwood. Plantation 365 acres.—“ Victoria History,” p. 380. 


dhe Old North Road. 


The road to the north is the oldest road in Arnold. It led from 
London, by Leicester and Nottingham, to Blyth and York. It 
passed by or through Arnold parish for 44 miles, 23 being marked 
on the maps as Mansfield Road and the rest as Rufford Road, 
On this road possibly the Danes came in 868, having sacked York. 
to do the same for Nottingham, burning churches and houses 
on the march. When they became rulers it is probable they 
settled the district for administration as being practically what is 
now our county. On this road also William the Conqueror marched 
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in 1068 with his army, when, having ordered the conversion of 
Nottingham Castle from an earthwork to a strong stone building, 
on a steep cliff, in order to command the Trent Valley and the road, 
he marched to York, on the way to which he was met by the 
citizens bringing the keys of the City, and offering hostages for 
their good behaviour. Again after the rising in the north in 1069, 
the Conqueror went on this road to York, and “ for fifty miles north 
of Nottingham he followed the route by which he had advanced to 
York in the previous year.” (MacNutt.) That journey resulted in 
the devastation of Yorkshire. 

The road was so important that we are told in Domesday Book 
it was so guarded that if anyone ploughed or made a ditch within 
two perches of the King’s Road he had to pay a fine of eight 
pounds, which would be equal to £240 now. The villages were 
built at a distance of (say) half a mile from this road, as was 
Arnold, and the same remark applies to villages being placed 
off the Fosse Road, for there was on the main roads a greater 
liability to violent interference by travellers and homeless vaga- 
bonds, than in the small villages off the beaten track. 

When things became more settled the absence of the villages 
on the road became a difficulty. or thirty miles from Nottingham 
to Blyth—then a market town—the road lay through the Forest, 
and it became gradually deserted in favour of the road over Bulwell 
Forest, through Papplewick, Mansfield, and Worksop where were 
many villages on the road. 

It is not at all unlikely that the half mile of clay formation 
from the foot of Red Hill to where the five mile houses now stand 
would be exceedingly bad road, without any stone formation, but 
with deep ruts, and a steep gradient from the top, as it then was. 
This portion of the road was in 1218 called the “rubeam rodam,” 
“red road,” for a perambulation of Sherwood Forest was then 
made, and the processionists started from Trent Bridge, by way of 
Stanstrete (Stoney Street), by the White Stone (near the Gallows, 
close to where St. Andrew’s Church stands), and by the red road 
and the Black Hill (query, Cockliffe Hill) to Rufford, and returned 
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by way of the Leen to the Trent. All this district was declared 
afforested after the coronation of Henry II (1154), but Arnold was 
in the Forest before. 

The old farm house at the foot of Red Hill is said to have been 
the posting house for finding horses and guides for travellers going 
through the Forest; it afterwards became a coaching house, where 
horses were kept and changed. 

At the corner where the Oxton Road turns off the Rufford 
Road there are two closes, Mr. Whitaker states, one called the 
“Great Gibbet dale,” and the next the “‘ Little Gibbet dale.”’ The 
names are remnants of a cruel past, when a gibbet stood at the lane 
ends, telling of some crime near there committed, and suggesting to 
passers by, with the irons creaking in the winds, tales of ghosts and 
robbers. In the olden time there were many gibbets on the north 
road, and the Great North Road (via Newark), being near to the 
scenes of highway robberies. 


MANSFIELD Roap. 


The Rufford Road became, in 1787, from Nottingham to the 
five mile houses a part of the Mansfield Turnpike road. The road 
from Mansfield to Nottingham was, in 1764, described as being bad 
and dangerous, having many accidents, and “for want of more 
conspicuous marks strangers have frequently mistaken their way, 
been benighted and lost for many hours. A good turnpike road 
would effectually remedy these evils by making it easier and safer 
ot travellers than it now is, and would likewise be a certain 
guide to them over the wide Forest even in the night time.” 
Possibly this had reference to the road that then went 
through Newstead. The Act for making the road was passed 
in 1787, and recited :—‘* Whereas the Road leading from the south 
end of Boot Lane (Milton Street) in the Town of Nottingham to 
the Town of Mansfield in the County of Nottingham is in a ruinous 
condition, and incommodious for travellers and carriages and cannot 
be effectually made amended widened and kept in repair by ordinary 
course of law,” etc. 
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Inhabitants of Arnold going to Nottingham were to be charged 
only half toll. 

Toll bars were set up to pay the cost of the road formation. 
There was one on Nottingham Forest, another about one hundred 
yards south of the Day-brook, where the bend in the road is; 
another, and a side bar, in Scout Lane, the house of which is still 
standing, and still another at the White Hall to guard Basford 
Lanes. All were disturnpiked in 1877. It may be noted by the 
way that in 1849 the Daybrook Toll Bar was broken into, and £20 
stolen, for which the burglars were transported for fifteen years. 


COACHES. 

The Coaches were in the olden time a great feature on the 
Mansfield Road, and especially at Red Hill. The Nottingham 
Directory for 1825 gives the Sheffield Coach, ‘‘ Royal Hope,” as 
leaving the “ Black’s Head” every morning at a quarter before 
eleven, while the ‘“ Robin Hood” ran to Mansfield every afrernoon 
at four, and there were other coaches to Mansfield at 6.30, 10.30, 
and 11 o’clock. From the “ White Lion” a Sheffield Express Post 
Coach ran every morning at eight. In 1840 the Sheffield 
“ Brilliant ” ran every day at four, and the “ Rapid” at nine, anda 
coach to Manchester, by way of Mansfield, every morning at seven, 
while the ** Robin Hood” ran every afternoon at five. Wagons for 
goods ran daily to the north at two, and seven times a day convey- 
ances ran from Nottingham to Arnold, but the advent of railways 
altered all this, and the road became comparatively forsaken, until 
the cycle ran in and the motor car followed. 

The foregoing will explain how it came to pass that Red Hill 
could keep seven public houses. The passengers must refresh at 
the “* Old Spot,” or at one of the houses at the foot of the hill, for it 
was a bleak drive to ‘The Hut.” 

It is unfortunate that it has to be recorded that “as recently as 
1820, when stage coaches were running daily between Nottingham 
and the north, the coachmen would complain of Arnold and Day- 
brook as the worst places they passed through, stones being 
frequently hurled at the coaches, to the great annoyance and danger 
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of the travellers, both outside and in.” Fortunately the children of 
the present day are taught in their schools lessons of courtesy, and 
how to behave, not only to strangers passing through but to all 
persons they meet. 

The Seapool Cottages, 5 miles from Nottingham, had in the 
two middle ones a public house, as may be seen by traces ona 
white ground of black letters. The licence was removed many 
years since because it was said the house became the resort of bad 
characters. 


she Manor. 


The origin of the English manor is still wrapped in obscurity, 
and is still a debatable point amongst our leading historians. Mr. 
Kemble says before the coming of the Saxons the land was held in 
common by various communities and that these communities 
gradually acknowledged the lordship of one, who by social or 
political cause, gained an ascendency over them, and he in return 
offered them protection for their subjection. Mr. Seebohm and 
Professor Maitland combat this idea. Certain it is that in Saxon 
times the settlers gradually united for purposes of agriculture 
and defence and “ the sway of the military class over the agricultural 
was made easier by the gathering of masters, foremen, and tillers in 
the same centre.”’—Vinagradoff, “ Growth of the Manor.” 

The lord (or great man) became increasingly important in the 
village system and was found useful in the administration of justice 
among his people. Small men were saved costly law processes and 
secured protection, while the lord obtained new sources of income 
and influence. Mr. Seebohm shows that it was demanded of the 
lord of the manor to (1) fight for King and country; (2) help to 
build castles ; (3) maintain bridges. There were several classes in 
in the village. One section, whom we might compare to small 
farmers, had to work on their lord’s land from two to three days a 
week throughout the year. The lord provided them with a small 
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stock, land, and tools, which were required again by the manorial 
estate on the death of the farmer. The cottar had a smaller holding 
and had also to work on the manor estate from one to three days 
a week. 

The relations between lord and peasant differed according to 
the character of the individual lord ; some of the lords were “ flayers 
of rustics,’’ whilst others were mild and kind in their attitude to 
their dependents. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey there existed three classes 
of peasants, viz,: villeins, cottars (or bordars), and slaves, but the 
latter class became merged into the cottar division in less than a 
century after the great Survey was made. 

We gain the first reliable data relating to the parish of Arnold 
from Doomsday Book, compiled A.D. 1086, by order of William 
the Conqueror. Doomsday Book was so called because it was to 
be held as a supreme authority in case of doom or judgment between 
disputing parties. 

It may be mentioned here that in the quotation from Dooms- 
day Dook given on page 11, the word “ pannage” was the name 
given to swine’s food in the forest, chiefly roots and acorns. 
Swine were largely kept by the community, the flesh being salted 
for winter fare, salt being obtained from the coast, where it was 
procured by evaporation and was costly. 

With regard to honey it was much used in those days when 
sugar was practically unknown. 

Judged by the scanty details yielded by Doomsday Book the 
population in 1086 may be roughly estimated at 150. 

Arnold in 1086 would probably consist of the rude timber- 
built hall, with a small tower erected for defensive purposes, a 
chapel on the south side and a kitchen on the north. Small lean-to 
buildings were joined to the hall, and stables and barns adjacent 
afforded shelter to the herdsmen. 

The floor of the hall was strewn with reeds, and the walls were 
hung with arms and with tapestry woven by the women of the 
household. A log fire burned on the centre of the earthen floor, 
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the smoke escaping through a hole in the roof. At night a tapestry 
curtain was drawn to divide the women’s sleeping room from the 
men’s: thus the hall was occupied day and night. 

The dwellings of villeins and bordars were dark, squalid and 
dirty—some roofed with turf, others thatched with straw. The 
toilers slept in their working clothes on beds of straw; no wonder, 
therefore, that skin diseases were common. The labourers wore a 
kind of tunic with a girdle of rope or leather round the waist in 
which each man stuck his knife. They had no covering for arms 
or lower part of the legs. They drank water, herb beer, and cider. 
In their gardens the chief vegetables were cabbage, onions, parsnips, 
carrots, and turnips, but no potatoes. Their recreation was 
generally limited to poultry keeping, digging out the badger, with 
an occasional hunt for the wolf. At times the wandering minstrel 
entered the village and broke the monotony by play on his rude 
instrument, and the singing of songs, some of which were very 
coarse. In later days these minstrels amused the villagers by 
recitations and ballads relating to Robin Hood, and other romances. 

It is a hard task to write a connected account of the successive 
owners of the manor, and for the chief source of information on this 
point we have to thank that good historian of Notts., Dr. Thoroton, 
who published his book A.D. 1677. 

Beginning with the kingly owner, Edward the Confessor, in 1042, 
the parish passed with Sherwood Forest to William the Conqueror. 

In 1176, Richard de Arnal or Earnhale gave an account to the 
Sheriff of the amerciaments of the forest, so it is probable this man 
and his posterity held the manor under the King, and was the chief 
man in the place from which he took hisname. But the family 
did not hold the manor long. 

In 1204, King John granted the manor to Hugh de Nevil and 
his heirs in fee farm for £10, and the service of a fourth part of a 
knight’s fee. The Nevill family (one of whose descendants to-day 
is Archbishop of New Zealand) appear to have held the manor of 
Arnal till A.D. 1368, although the Arnalls figure occasionally in the 
parish records. Thus in 1231, Gervase, son of Richard de Arnall, 
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held 3 bovats (45 acres), but, adds Thoroton “Ina book of fees in 
the exchequer, Herbert de Nevill (or rather, Hugh, I suppose) is 
said to hold the whole town of Arnold.” 

A Patent Roll, dated 1284, records the “ Ratification ofa grant 
of farm made by Robert Bishop of Bath and Wells to Thomas de 
Whiton, parson of the church at Ryse, of the custody (during the 
minority of the heir tothe manor of Arnhale) late of John de Neville, 
tenant in chief, formerly granted to Armadeus de Sabansdia, the 
King’s kinsman, and by him to the Bishop.” 

In 1290, the Close Rolls records that Thomas de Whyton, 
Keeper of the Manor of Arnold, issued an order to receive 12 oaks 
fit for timber out of the forest of Shirewode, which is in the King’s 
gift. In the same year an order was issued to Thomas de Ryse to 
cause the Abbot of Croxton to have in the wood of that manor 
4 oaks. 

In 1291, Ralph de Arnehale appears to have held from John de 
Nevill the same 45 acres with house and garden at a rental of 
22/4 per annum. 

A.D. 1309, Torre says, ‘‘ There was another manor here in 
Arnold held of the Nevills by the family of Arnall, which was in 
this year settled on Ralph de Crophill and Maud his wife in tail 
special and remainder to the right heirs of Ralf, which in A.D. 1418, 
was settled on John Merbury and Agnes his wife whose heir was 
Walter Devereux, Esq. This manor apparently passed under the 
ownership successively of Sir Thos. Rempston (A.D. 1431), Lord 
Ferrers of Chorley, and Samuel Cludd, gent. 

In 1309, a document records the manor was settled on Hugh 
de Nevill and Ida his wife and their heirs, remainder to the right 
heirs, who left John de Nevill his son and heir. In this year occurs 
the quaint announcement that “ The jury said that Jordan, the 
rector of the Church of Arnall, got and took 20 oaks whilst that 
manor was in the king’s hands.” 

About this period there was a grant in payment of £200 (lent 
towards the King’s passage beyond the seas) to Richard de 
Willughby of farm of £10 of the manor of Arnhale and £39 of the 
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greater and lesser farms of the town of Nottingham, to be received 
by him and his executors until the debt be paid. 


In 1327, there were 240 acres of Jand in Bramcote subject to the 
Court at Arnold. It was given to the Holy Trinity and the monks 
at Lenton Priory. 

A.D. 1362, Richard Penfax, of Skegby, held a house and some 
land at Arnold. 

In 1368, the manor seems to have passed from the Nevills, for 
the “ Jury found it not to the King’s loss if he granted licence to 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, to give the manor of 
Arnold, which he held of the King in capite by Knight’s service of 
£10 yearly rent paid into the exchequer to Sir Nicholas Tamworth, 
knight.” 

A.D. 1378. Grant made to Robert de Mareton, Esq., from the 
manor of Arnold and “ the good men of Edwinstowe.” 


A.D. 1383. Licence for the King’s Uncle, the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, to grant 2 parts of the manor of Arnhall which are held by 
the King in chief, to his esquire, John Torrell, for life, who is on 
that ground to remain with him for life. 


In 1398, the manor passed to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, by his marriage with Alianore, daughter of the Earl of 
Hereford, from whom it descended to their son Humphrey, 

A.D. 1400. Whereas Robert Braybroc, Bishop of London, and 
others lately acquired to themselves and their heirs, from Eleanor 
de Bohun, late Duchess of Gloucester, 2 parts of the manor of 
Arnhale held in chief, and the reversion of the third part of the 
manor of Arnhale which Joan, Countess of Hereford, holds in dower 
after the death of her husband, Humphrey de Bohun, late Earl of 
Hereford, and entered there without licence, the King, by reason of 
£10 paid him by the said Bishop of London, pardons the trespass 
in this and grants licence for them to grant the said 2 parts and 
reversion of the third part to Sybil Beauchamp for life. 


A.D. 1407. The manor with the appurtenances was settled on 
John Folejambe and his heirs. 
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A.D. 1420. Sibylla Beauchamp died holding two parts of the 
manor of Arnold, the remainder belonging to Sir Roger Leech - 
and others. 

A.D. 1442. The fee farm rent of £10 per annum granted to 
Ralph Crumwell, knight, and his heirs. 

A.D. 1465. The manor came to the family of Hastings, and 
then to George, Duke of Clarence. 

A.D. 1475. Licence issued for Will Hastings, knight, and 
Lord Hastings, who are going to cross the sea with the King, to 
grant the manor of Arnold to Thomas, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and others. 

A.D. 1485. Grant to Lenton Priory of £10 from the King’s 
fee farm, 

A.D. 1508. At an Inquisition held before Sir Wm. Perpoint 
and Sir Edward Stanhope, knights, concerning intrusions or hunting 
in the King’s Forest or chases. Sir Wm, Hastings was seized in 
the manor of Arnold and died. His widow, Katherine, held it from 
that to the taking of the inquisition. Wm. de Hastings, one of his 
younger sons held the manor of Arnold. All messuages, lands and 
tenements in Arnold, parcel of the possessions of Wm. Hastings, 
Esqre., were granted to John Beaumont, knight, and his heirs. 

A.D. 1547. John Beaumont conveys the manor to the crown 
with other lands, in satisfaction of a great debt due for the arrears 
of his office as Receiver General of the Court of Wards. It 
anciently consisted of a small demesne, and the main part of it were 
copyholders of Inheritance: they in King James’ time purchased 
the manor for the preservation of their customs and commons, being 
within the Forest of Shirewood, and Mr. Wm. Stanhope, half- 
brother to Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, had the demesne in 1677. 

At Inquisitions taken in the reigns of Kings Henry VII. and 
VIII. a parcel of land at Strelley was of Lord Hastings as of his 
manor of Arnold, and testimonies were made before the Com- 
missioners by Richard Bonour, yeoman; Robert Smith; Nicholas 
Hyde, yeoman, all of Arnold. And it was shown that the lands 
and premises at Bramcote were Held of the heir of William 
Hastings “as of his manor of Arnold.” 
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A.D. 1776. The Earl of Chesterfield’s rental book shows that 
his tenant, Thos. Sleight, Jr., held 18a. 3r. 30p., and the remark 
occurs :—‘‘ This belongs to Arnold Lodge and is enjoyed by Mr. 
Sleight in right of his office as keeper of Thorney Chace.” 

Mrs. Sherbrooke of Oxton was at one time Lady of the Manor, 
and at the demise of her or her heir, Colonel Coape, the manorial 
rights devolved to the Rev. Robert Lowe, of Bingham. 

A.D. 1797. Throsby states:—‘‘Mr. Cope is a principal 
proprietor,” and in 1813, ‘Beauties of England and Wales” 
(Hodgson & Laird), states that ‘‘ Arnold is an enclosed Lordship 
principally belonging to Mr. Cope, who resides in a pleasant 
modern house with handsome plantations on the verge of the forest, 
called Sherwood Lodge.” 

As the lands became more and more divided and the number 
of freeholds increased, the lordship of the manor gradually became 
of less importance. 


Che Parish Church. 


There is no reference to the Church in Domesday Book, but 
that must not be taken to indicate that it did not exist when the 
Survey was made (1086). The Commissioners for this part of the 
country seem to have confined their attention to estates that 
yielded payment to the Crown; and even in respect of an im- 
portant ecclesiastical centre like Southwell the Church is not 
mentioned at all. We can therefore only surmise that a pre- Norman 
edifice once occupied the site, but we have no means of ascer- 
taining, even approximately, when it was built. The village feast 
is still held on the first Sunday after the 19th of September, and 
this gives a clue to the early dedication ; for the 19th of September 
corresponds with the day set apart in the calendar according to the 
old style? for commemorating the Nativity of the Virgin (September 
8th). It seems probable therefore that the original dedication 


would be, not simply to St. Mary, as at present, but to “ 89, the 
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Nativity of the Virgin Mary;” just as the dedication of the neigh- 
bouring forest Church at Blidworth was to St. Mary at Her 
Purification (February 2nd). 

The oldest portion of the existing Church is the wall of the 
North Aisle. If we may rely upon the tracery of the windows, 
which are modern restorations, being anything like a copy of the 
original work, it would be safe to date this portion back to the 
latter part of the 13th century (c. 1270). But there must have been 
a Church here a century earlier than this, for it is recorded on page 
235 of “ Thoroton’s History of Notts.” (published 1677), that 
“ William de Belew, son of Robert de Belew, who married Alice 
the daughter of William de Arnal, gave her in Dower at the 
Church door before marriage, all his land in Lamcote.” (22 Henry ii 
[1176]?). From this extract we may learn two things :— 

1. That a Church was in existence here at least 100 years before 
any of the present stones were set up. 

2. The intimate connection between the Church and the life of 
the community: for all legal business was transacted in the 
Church porch ; even the legal part of the marriage contract 
was entered into at the Church door, the blessing being 
afterwards given before the Altar. 

“ Husbands at the Church door had she five.” 
(Chaucer— Wife of Bath.’’) 

The following extract from the Torre MS. shews that the 
Church was by this time in the patronage of the Priory of Launds?— 
a Priory of Black Canons of the Order of St. Augustine, situate 
near the village of Lodington (Loteyngton), on the Rutland border 
of the County of Leicester, 14 miles from Leicester, 7 miles from 
Uppingham, and 5 miles from Oakham. 

“The Church in Ernehale was given by King Henry II. to 
the Priory of Lande in Com. Leicester, which had from that time a 
Rectory of the patronage of those Canons who received out of it the 
annual pension of 3 marks till 2nd August, 1408,” &c., &c. The 
greater portion of the present Church was built, as we shall see, 
under this patronage, when John de la Launde was the Vicar 


(1315—1347). 
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These scattered fragments of history, in conjunction with the 
ancient architecture, will enable us to trace, with some degree of 
accuracy, the developments which have taken place from time 
to time. 

There can be little doubt that Arnold grew in much the same 
way as many other English villages have done. First a clearing 
was made in the woodland to make room for the habitations of a 
primitive community (‘In Ernehale King Edward had woodland 
for pannage scattered, three leagues in length and three in 
breadth.”— Domesday Book). 

In close proximity to the dwellings a little Church was erected, 
having wooden walls made from the “ okes of Shirewood,’” halved 
and set upright with their split faces inwards, and surrounded by 
an enclosed grave yard. By and by an addition was made to the 
Church in the shape of a sturdy bell tower at the west end. As 
this tower had to serve also as a fortress to protect the village 
community in times of peril, it was built of stone; the material 
being quarried near the site from the beds of sandstone of the lower 
Keuper, or “ water stones’ which underlie the clay in this district. 
When the Normans took possession of the land they gradually 
replaced the wooden walls with masonry, so that by the time the 
wedding took place between Robert de Belew and Alice, daughter 
of William de Arnal, when the Church is mentioned for the first 
time in history, the building would in all probability consist of a 
sturdy square tower with a western doorway, a small nave without 
aisles, a chancel of the same width as the nave and communicating 
with it through a narrow opening crowned with a low semi-circular 
arch; the whole dimly lighted by narrow round-headed windows. 
This, however, is all conjecture, as not a vestige of the work of this 
early period remains. 

An extension appears to have been made a century later when 
aisles were thrown out on either side, and here we leave conjecture 
and come into contact with facts, for the walls of the present north 
aisle are the actual work of the 13th century. We have recently 
had proof that this aisle was built in extension of an existing 


building, for when the Church was repaired in 1868-9 a trench was 
c 
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dug alongside the North wall, which had given way, in order to get 
it back to an upright position. The discovery was then made that 
a portion of the ancient graveyard had been taken in, for this wall 
was built over a row of graves, each containing an uncoffined 
skeleton, and as no foundation work appertaining to a former 
structure was found, it is a fair conclusion that, in this case, as in 
so many others, the Church was enlarged by building new side 
walls so as to form aisles. 

Towards the close of the 13th century a movement set in 
throughout the country for enlarging and beautifying village 
churches, so as to make them more suitable for the elaborate ritual 
then in use. The Church at this time was under the patronage of 
the Augustinian Canons of the Priory of Laund. In 1315, one of 
their number, John de la Laund, was appointed to be Vicar (for 
Regular Canons were not bound to manual labour, and unlike the 
monks “ they were allowed in individual cases to serve the parishes 
that were impropriated to their houses.’’*) During the latter part of 
his Vicariate he appears to have called to his aid a peripatetic 
band of craftsmen who had gained great notoriety in the county by 
their skill in building. Fine examples of their work may still be 
seen in the chancels of Woodboro’, Car Colston, Sibthorp, and 
Hawton—to mention only a few Churches in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood,—and by comparing the details we know that the Church 
at Arnold was also built by them. The work was commenced 
civca 1340, and if we may judge by the small portion still left at the 
east end the design produced was worthy to be compared with any 
Church in the county. The old Church was swept away with the 
exception of the North aisle, which was repaired, fitted with new 
windows, and incorporated in the new work. A few fragments of 
moulded and incised stonework belonging to an earlier Church, 
together with some ancient grave-covers, were re-used in building 
the new walls. I think it is probable that in conformity with 
ancient custom they commenced to build at the east end and 
completely re-built the chancel before the old nave was pulled down. 
I am aware that many authorities say that the nave is earlier work, 
but I can find nothing to support this statement—in fact the 
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evidence all points the other way. For instance, the original floor- 
line of the chancel was below the floor line of the nave. If you look 
at the position of the sedilia on the south side and the founder’s 
tomb on the north side, and notice the pseudo bases to the responds 
of the chancel arch (which are only modern adaptations made to 
suit the altered floor level,—the original base mouldings being 
presumably buried below the pavement), it is obvious that the 
chancel floor as we see it now has been subsequently raised to suit 
the level of the nave. 


This proves to my mind that the chancel was completed and 
in use for some time before the re-building of the nave was com- 
menced. Why the new floor level of the nave was fixed so much above 
the natural ground is not now apparent. It certainly proved to be 
a factor in the destruction of the Church, for when the work of 
restoration was in progress in 1868-9 the walls and piers were found 
to be out of upright, and before they could be straightened the 
ground had to be excavated and the foundations underpinned to a 
depth of nine feet. 

There could not have been a great lapse of time however 
between the commencement and completion of the whole of the 
work, as a comparison of the mouldings and ornaments will show, 
but I think we may safely say that the chancel is older than the 
nave. 

It will be noticed that the nave arcade consists of five bays, 
but it is clear from the variation in the width of the openings, and 
the change in the contour of the mouldings that the 14th century 
arcade was only three bays in length (the usual arrangement for a 
village Church), and that the two western-most bays were added at a 
subsequent date, perhaps when the tower was re-built (civca 1450). 
The original western responds were evidently taken down and 
re-built in the altered position, as they correspond with those at the 
eastern end. The narrow arches on either side, at the eastern end 
of the arcades are modern, having been cut through the walls since 
the removal of the rood-loft, which presumably stretched across 
from wall to wall, in front of the chancel arch. A circular staircase 
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or “vyse,” skilfully contrived 
in the respond, formed the ap- 
proach to the loft; the position 
of the upper doorway, now 
blocked up with masonry, is 
clearly visible in the wall 
above. The staircase is in a 
good state of preservation and 
forms an interesting link with 
the past. We can imagine with 
what reverential feelings 
acolytes of old ascended these 
stairs in order to trim the lights 
which were kept burning be- 
fore the images, and also along the front of the screen; or to veil 
the representation of the Crucified which stood in the centre of the 
loft, between Mary the Mother and St. John; or to ring the sacring 
bell to apprise the kneeling worshippers in the nave at the most 
solemn moments in the Service of the Mass. 


In accordance with pre-Reformation custom the east end of 
either aisle was screened off to form chantry chapels, each fitted 
with an altar with all the accessories. Stretton says that four 
chantries were once contained within this Church, and this may 
probably have been so. The screens and the altars have all been 
destroyed; the only trace left is a double piscina in the wall on the 
south side which was brought to light when the stucco was removed 
from the walls of nave and aisles in 1905. This probably indicates 
the position of the chapel of St. Katharine. The removal of the 
stucco has not only brought the piscina to light, it has also revealed 
the ancient stonework. The jambs and rear-arches of the windows 
are the work of the 14th century, but the mullions and tracery are 
modern, and at best but a spiritless copy of the old work. A 
fragment of tracery belonging to one of the old windows is still 
im situ in the north wall of the chancel, above the opening into the 
organ chamber, and it needs no words to tell how much better 
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in every way the old work was in comparison with the new. The 
whole of this three light window-head appears to have been hewn 
out of one piece of stone: a practice not uncommon where good 
blocks of stone could be obtained. 

The pulpit is modern, the gift of Colonel Welfitt. 


On passing into the chancel, which is much in need of careful 
restoration, several interesting features call for notice 

On the north wall there is a pre-Reformation relic of which 
any village may well be proud. This is the remains of what was 
once a fine Easter sepulchre, now alas! denuded of the statues, and 
all the beautiful carving and ornaments have been defaced. But 
even in its damaged state, it is worthy of a better setting than the 
recess y= modern wall tiling with 
a. | which, at the period of 
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writing (i.e. 1g12) it is sur- 
rounded. The Easter 
sepulchre was used in the 
elaborate pre-Reformation 
services at passion-tide. In 
the base were four com- 
partments, each containing 
a sculptured representation 
of a Roman soldier, sleeping, 
but only the cusped heads 
are now visible. The cen- 
tral recess in the stage above 
was intended to represent 
the holy sepulchre, wherein 
an image of the body of our 
Lord, together with the 
most blessed sacrament 
was deposited on the Eve 
) of the Passion there to 
remain until Easter-day, when, with great rejoicing it was again 
brought forth in the presence of the people. Within the sepulchre, 
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or near it, a vessel was placed to receive the oblations known as 
“creeping silver,” offered by those who came creeping to the 
sepulchre at this solemn season. The remaining compartments 
were probably filled with representations of the Ascension, and the 
attendant angels with censers and palm branches. The ceremony 
prevailed from Saxon times until the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 
most of our village Churches the sepulchre was either a temporary 
wooden structure, or a space was screened off with curtains; while 
occasionally the founder’s tomb was utilized. Only two other 
Churches in this county—Hawton and Sibthorp—have stone 
sepulchres and it is interesting to note that they also were built by 
the same craftsmen. The carved head on the west side of the 
sepulchre probably served as a lamp bracket to carry the light 
which was kept constantly burning throughout Holy-week. 


Two brackets at the east end, one on either side of the altar, 
are worthy of special notice. The carved heads supporting the 
brackets have been shockingly mutilated, and their crowns have 
been ruthlessly shorn away to make room for the drip moulding of 
the modern east window. The remains are sufficient however to 
indicate that they were royal personages, and by comparison with 
similar sculptures at Woodboro’ and elsewhere, we may conclude 
that they were made to represent the reigning monarchs, King 
Edward III. and his Queen, Philippa. Apart from anything else this 
would fix the date of erection of the chancel some time after their 
marriage (1327), but before the Black Death decimated the ranks of 
the builders (1349). The images which once stood upon the 
brackets, and the canopies over them, have entirely disappeared. 
One of these images would surely be the Virgin, as it was the 
universal custom for the parishioners thus to honour the Saint to 
whom their Church was dedicated; the other would most probably 
be St. Katharine, the Patroness of the subsidiary altar in the 
south aisle. 

Probably the most interesting feature the Church contains is 
an incised grave-cover, within an arched recess in the north wall of 
the chancel—the position usually assigned to the tomb of the 
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founder. A recent examination has disclosed the fact that the 
vault beneath is now empty. 
Yet it was undoubtedly 
made to receive, and did 
once contain, the mortal re- 
mains of the person by 
whose influence this portion 
of the Church was built. 
The tomb is covered with a 
slab of local sand-stone 
(yellow Mansfield) six feet 
and five inches long, 24 
inches wide at the head 
diminishing to 204 inches at 
the foot, and 28 inches thick. 
The stone is broken and 
worn to such an extent that 
upon first sight it seemed 
quite impossible to decipher 
it, but after diligent appli- 
cation, and with the generous 
assistance of the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, D.D., of Durham, 
and several members of the 
Thoroton Society, I am able 
to give a conjectural descrip- 
tion of it. The device is a 
rendering in stone of the 
more usual form of a“ bracket 
brass” of the period, and is 
to be considered erect and 
not recumbent. A_ short 
column or shaft terminating 
in a bracket, gives support 
to a shrine with a canopied 
head, containing the figure 
‘ of a Saint, most probably the 
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B. V. Mary. A Canon Regular is kneeling at the base, his left arm 
encircling the shaft, while with his right hand he appears to be 
offering a casket, presumably containing the gift of the Church, to 
the patron saint. The inscription round the margin, in Lombardic 
capitals, is written in Latin hexameters, PERPETUIS ANNIS LATITANT 
HIC OSSA JOHANNIS (Here for perpetual years lie hid the bones of 
John). So runs the first verse, but the remainder has so far 
baffled all attempts at elucidation, although the disjointed words 
MANSIT,—NUTRIX—XPISTI, and probably consEcRAVIT, leave little 
doubt as to the drift of it. 

The fact that the inscription was composed in Latin, the 
canonical language, at a time when Norman French was spoken at 
court denotes this to be the tomb of a priest; the figure of a Canon 
Regular kneeling before the patron Saint denotes the one who was 
sent from the House of Augustinians to whom the patronage 
belonged, and the words which are still legible in the inscription 
all tend to confirm the statement that it was John de la Launde 
whose bones were therein laid to rest. 

The Patent Rolls 1347, M. 24, “ Presentation of John de la 
Launde, parson of the Church of Arnale in the diocese of York to 
the vicarage of St. Mary, Nottingham.” The Presentation was 
made by King Edward III., as he at that time held Lenton Priory, 
in whose patronage the vicarage was vested. It would appear that 
John de la Launde died before entering into possession of his 
benefice at Nottingham, as another institution took place 15 days 
later, i.e. 19th April, 1347. ‘ His Will was proved 4th May 1347 
and it would be almost certain that he would be buried at Arnold 
as he desired.’’® 

The kerb supporting the grave cover is ornamented, like the 
Easter sepulchre adjoining, with the four-leaf flower—a characteristic 
ornament of the period. Portions of this kerb were recovered from 
the vault when it was opened some years ago. Apparently they 
had been thrown there when the tomb was despoiled of its contents. 

The piscina in the south wall of the chancel is a very striking 
piece of work. The graceful lines of the tracery, hewn out of a 
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single block of stone, and enclosed within 
an acutely pointed arch, is almost iden- 
tical with the tracery in the stone screen 
of the Minster Church at Southwell. 
(Erected 1340.) It will be noticed that 
there are two basons side by side and two 
drains, and it is probable that over each 
bason there once was a wooden shelf to 
contain the holy vessels. The double 
bason became necessary when it was 
enjoined (late in the 13th century) that 


the Priest should also wash his hands 
before the Canon of the Mass. It would therefore be necessary to 
have one bason for the rinsings of the chalice and the other for the 
priest’s ablution. By the end of the 14th century a reversion to 
the single drain became general, the custom having set in by that 
time for the Priest to drink the ablution from the chalice. Hence 
the double piscina may be assigned to the Edwardian period, 
and thus we get another clue to the date of erection. 

The piscina has suffered much from so-called restoration; it 
appears to have been re-set at a higher level, for the abrupt 
termination of the hood moulding and cill makes it clear that it is 
not now in its original position. 

The sedilia—i.e. the stone seats in the chancel for the 
‘“‘ celebrant,” ‘ gospeller” and “ epistoler’”—have been destroyed 
by the operation of raising the chancel floor and straightening the 
south wall. They appear never to have been so elaborate as the 
sedilia constructed by the same craftsmen at Hawton, Car-Colston, 
and elsewhere. 

There is a fine oak table in the vestry, which formerly served 
as an altar in Gonalston Church. In 1852 it was relegated to a 
hay-loft where it lay until 1910, when by consent of the Bishop of 
Southwell, and the Patron, Rector and Wardens of Gonalston, it 


was given to Arnold to be preserved and used as a vestry table. 
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Externally very little that is interesting remains. 

The upper portion of the tower, added in 1630, in the debased 
style of architecture then prevailing, was again re-built in 1868> 
According to Throsby the tower contained 5 bells in 1797. 
Stretton, writing in 1812, says, ‘‘The tower contains three bells 
with a frame for 5. The inscriptions are :— 

Ist. OS WS WS. (This bell now has an inscription 
‘Recast at Mansfield, 1841.’) 
and. God save the Church. 1631. 
3rd. Thomas Mears of London fecit 1799.’’ 
A fourth bell was added in 1841, having this inscription :— 
“ Jesu Salvatort dedicatum munus Henvrict Coape Samuels 
Matthews et Uria Wood genevosorum civium 1841.” 


In the south wall of the tower, just beneath the clock, there is 
a carved stone panel, believed to be ancient, but there is no 
authentic record concerning it. It probably represents the Annun- 
ciation,—a winged angel on the left, the Virgin on the right, with 
a vase of lilies between. The lower portion of the tower, to judge 
by the plinth and buttress weathering outside and the tower arch 
within, was re-built in 1450; the western doorway with attached 
columns and the window over it belong to the 14th century and 
were evidently incorporated in the re-building. The south porch 
has disappeared altogether. The inner doorway remains, con- 
taining some of the original work, but it has been repaired until it is 
difficult to tell which is the old and which is new. It was cus- 
tomary for mediaeval builders to place a figure of the saint in whose 
honour the Church was dedicated, in a niche over the entrance. 
The niche still remains over the south door, but it is vacant. A 
figure of the Virgin, mutilated almost beyond recognition, but 
supposed to have once occupied this position of honour, is preserved 
within the Church. The north doorway now built up, has no 
shafts in the jambs, the arch mould being continued down to the 
plinth. All the doorways contain the characteristic late decorated 
“wave moulding” indicating the date of erection to be near the 
end of the 14th century. The corbelling for the staircase to the 
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rood-loft in the angle of the south aisle and chancel, with the 
“slits” to give light, is a very interesting bit of workmanship and 
worthy of notice. 

In the apex of the chancel gable there is a small circular 
window divided into the two pear-shaped lights by graceful flowing 
tracery, and beneath it there is a niche ornamented with “ball 
flowers.” These, with possibly the cross on the gable, are all the 
external remains of the once glorious work; but fragmentary as 
they are they give us a glimpse of former splendour and determine 
the date of erection of this chancel to be approximately 1340. 

Stretton tells us that the Church was repaired and the new 
roof put on probably in 1676, as one of the beams bears that date. 
He also mentions the fact that the oak screen was still in position 
when he visited the Church on the 3rd of June, 1812, but no 
trace of it now remains. A new vestry and gallery were added 
in 18309. 

The present east window was inserted in 1868, when a sum of 
£4,000 was spent upon the repair of the fabric. At that time the 
north and south walls were gone two feet out of upright, the ends of 
the Church were split from top to bottom and thought to be beyond 
repair. It is much to be regretted that the restoration was not 
more in harmony with the old work. A comparison with the 
ancient chancels at Woodboro’ and Car Colston will help us to 
realise how much has been lost. 

The Church plate is comparatively modern. It consists of a 
silver flagon 7% in. high, 4? in. base, presented in 1876 for “‘ Mercies 
received ;” an ancient silver cup 64 in. high, 32 in. across top, and 
a modern replica of it presented by Mrs. Skinner, 1874; a paten 
52 in. diam. 2 in. high, presented by Rev. M. J. Truman, 1875; a 
pewter flagon ro in. high, and five pewter plates g in. diam. un-dated. 


* * ok * * * * 
Summary of Dates in connection with the history of the Church :— 
1086, Domesday Survey,—no mention of Church. 


1176. Thoroton’s reference to a wedding “at the Church 
door.” 
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13th century. 
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North aisle built—walls only now remaining. 


1154—1189. Church given to Laund Priory by Henry II.— 
remained in the gift until 1408. 

1307. First mention of a Rector. 

1315—1347. John de la Launde was Vicar, and the present 
chancel was built. 

5229; Edward III. married to Philippa—their heads are 
carved as supports to the statue brackets. 
Philippa died 1369. 

1349. The Black Death interfered with building operations 
for a time. 

C. 1350. Mouldings enriched with the ‘“ ball flower” orna- 
ment, and ihe “ four-leaf’’ ornament used in this 
Church, were predominant at this period. 

1315—1360. Similar mouldings to those in caps to chancel arch 


14th century. 


and nave arcade were in general use at this 
period. 


Period when double piscinz were used. 


1390. Similar mouldings to those in the north doorway 
were in general use at this period. 
1450. Tower re-built. 


H 


a 


. The old style of reckoning was changed for the new by an Act of Parliament 


passed in the reign of George II, whereby the day after the 2nd of September, 
1752, was called the 14th September, and the 1st day of the succeeding 
January became New Year’s Day instead of the 25th of March as heretofore. 
The necessity for this change was due to the fact that the early scientists 
had made each year to consist of 365 days, which was too short (the solar 
year contains 365 days of 24 hours each and approximately 6 hours over). 
This error had grown year by year until it was necessary to omit from the 
Calendar 11 days to make it correspond approximately with Solar time. 


The Abbey of Launde (variously spelt Laude, Launde, Laudan) was founded 
A.D. 1125. King Henry the first confirmed the gift of Richard Bassett (of 
Colston Bassett, Notts.) and Matildis Ridel, his wife, -+ + -+ to the 
Church of St. John Baptist, of Laund, in Leicestershire, which they had 
founded for the soul of King William, his father. Portions of the original 
buildings together with later additions still remains. 


. ‘English Monastic Life,’’ Abbot Gasquet. 
. 4th February, 1500—Tho. Clarke, Vicar, to be buried in the Chapel of 


St. Katharine.’’ Church Register. 


. Prior to the Reformation, in England the Virgin was always represented 


with the Holy Child. As this Church was dedicated to St. Mary, it may 
fairly be assumed that the figure on the bracket is intended for the Virgin 
and Child, although only the folds of the drapery are now distinctly visible. 


Foot-note by J. T. Godfrey. 


DAYBROOK CHURCH. 
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Che Chureh of St. Paul, Daybrook. 


Anything more beautiful than the canopied west front, the 
traceried windows, and the soaring spire of the Church of St. Paul, 
Daybrook ; or more impressive than the clustered columns and 
spreading arches of the arcades within, will seldom be found ina 
modern parish church; while the delicate wrought iron screenwork, 
the mosaic paving of the chancel and the morning chapel, the 
carved pulpit, the font, the sculptured alabaster reredos (by 
Nathaniel Hitch) all add to the sense of harmony and completeness. 

The dignity and repose of the marble effigy on the canopied 
altar-tomb in the north wall of the chancel, placed there in loving 
memory of the wife of the Founder and Patron, Sir Charles Seely, 
Bart., cannot fail to evoke admiration. It is a masterpiece of 
modern sculpture executed by Sir Thomas Brock, K.C.B., R.A.,, 
and a fitting tribute to the worth of the lady it commemorates. 

The Church stands in the centre of the parish, on the eastern 
side of the main rain road from Nottingham to Mansfield, on a plot 
of ground presented by Sir John Robinson, upon which a Mission 
Church was built in 1889. Daybrook was formerly included partly 
in the ecclesiastical parish of St. Mary, Arnold, and partly in the 
parish of St. John, Carrington, but owing to the rapid increase of 
population in the district it became necessary for a separate parish 
to be formed. 

The new Parish Church, designed by the late J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., and built by J. W. Woodsend, of Nottingham, was com- 
menced in May, 1893, and completed (with the exception of the 
tower and spire, subsequently added) in December, 1895. It was 
consecrated on the 4th day of February, 1896, in honour of St. 
Paul, whose life and Jabours supply the subjects for the painted 
glass in the aisle windows. The walls are built of hammer- 
dressed Bulwell stone with dressings of Weldon and Stamford 
stone. The tower contains a beautiful bracket clock and a peal of 
8 bells cast by Mears and Stainbank, of Whitechapel. There are 
also two small bells in the turret over the chancel arch. 
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Recforial and Viearial Githes and 
Glebe-Ikands. 


I.—HIsToryY oF THE TITHES. 


It is almost impossible to write the history of the tithes of any 
ancient Parish so as to enlighten the ordinary reader without first 
giving, at least in rough outline, the general history of tithes as it 
affects most of the ancient parishes in England. 


The origin of tithes (or tenths) seems to have been with the 
Jews, and, as we read in the books of Leviticus and Numbers, one 
tenth of the increase of the land, &c., was allotted to the Levites as 
substitute for a share in the lands, in consideration of their conse- 
cration to the work and service of the Temple. 


In England, in the early centuries of the Christian era, the 
process was begun of encouraging the lords of manors and other 
owners of large estates, to build churches for themselves and their 
dependents, and to devote the tithes of the increase of their estates 
to the maintenance of divine worship in these churches and the due 
performance of religious duties among the residents on these 
estates. In order to make this Chapter clear, the writer is obliged 
to give his opinion for what it is worth, on what has become a 
partly contentious question ; he believes that, like the gift of lands 
to the Church, the devotion of tithes was in its origin entirely 
personal and voluntary and for local uses; each donor made the 
gift to an individual parish or to a monastery for the benefit of 
the individual parish (as will be explained below) from heritable 
property, This devotion of tithes became a universal Christian 
custom. To judge from original documents which are well known) 
the donors of tithes intended to bind their heirs and successors 
in their property to continue the grant of tithes for the service 
of God on their estates for all time. For example, Robert of Colevill 
granted to the monastery of Boxgrove “two parts of the tithe 
of sheafs over my whole estate of Kienore for a free gift for ever.’ 
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Richard of Dodeford gave to the Abbey of Osney “ for ever and ever” 
the tithes of the wood of Hecholthe, etc, etc. If such examples as 
these (and they are many) shew the usual form of grant, it is then, 
in the opinion of the present writer, quite right for history to assume, 
as history has assumed, that the donors of tithes meant them to be 
appropriated to the Church locally, and for all time. This being 
so, and the process gradually extending throughout the country, it 
was quite natural that in the course of time, tithes became recover- 
able like any other property, by process at law. It must be 
remembered that from earliest times up to the year 1836, the 
tithes were paid in kind, and that the owner of the land or tenant 
actually took to the monastery or other owner of the tithes the 
tenth of the year’s crop of corn, hay, wood, &c., and a tenth of the 
year’s yield of stock, poultry, milk, cheese, &c., &c. As a rule the 
donor of tithes assigned them either to the priest for the time being 
in charge of the church, who in that case was called the Rector 
(governor) of the Church, or to a monastery, on the understanding 
that the members of the monastery should arrange for the per- 
formance of the services and other religious duties on the estate 
concerned. In the latter case, from the 13th century onwards, the 
monastery was required to appoint an individual priest to discharge 
the duty, giving him a definite portion of the endowments of the 
benefice for doing so; this priest was styled a Vicar. 


Thus we find that in some cases the parish priest was himself 
the Rector, while in other cases the Monastery was really the 
Rector, and appointed a Vicar to carry out the parochial duties. 
Where the parish priest was himself the Rector, the landowner who 
had endowed the parish church was usually given the right of 
nominating to the Bishop a clerk in Holy Orders to become the 
Rector of the Church, and the landowner’s successors had the same 
right ; thus they acquired, as it is called, the patronage or advowson 
of the benefice. 

We have used the word “parish,” for the manor or estate 
became the parish of the church, and developed into a recognised 
unit of land, not only for ecclesiastical but also for civil purposes, 
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Where a Monastery was Rector and appointed a Vicar the 
tithes were as a rule apportioned as follows :—Tithes of the im- 
mediate produce of the land (as corn, wood, hay, herbs, &c.), were 
reserved to the Monastery and were known as the Great or 
Rectorial Tithes ; tithes of the produce of animals receiving their 
nourishment upon the land, e.g., the tithes of calves, lambs, kids, 
pigs, chickens, wool, milk, cheese, eggs, &c., were assigned to the 
Vicar, and were known as the Vicarial Tithes. This was the 
general usage in the assignment of tithes, though it was varied in 
particular cases; it varied slightly from this rule in Arnold. 

The dissolution of the monasteries had of course a very impor- 
tant bearing on the history and ownership of tithes, which is 
concisely stated by a modern writer on tithes as follows :— 

“ By a series of statutes in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
benefices previously appointed to the religious houses, which were 
dissolved, became vested in the Crown, which granted them to Lay 
Persons; and are now held by their descendants, or by those who 
have purchased them from such grantees. These are called Lay 
Impropriators.” 


As a rule the Impropriator of any benefice not only owns the 
Rectorial tithes and is therefore called the Lay Rector, but he is 
also Patron and therefore has the right of nominating to the Bishop 
a clergyman to be the Vicar of the parish, who as such will own the 
Vicarial tithes. But this is not always so; the rights of Impropria- 
tion and Patronage may from many different causes become vested 
in two separate individuals, and we shall see later, for instance, 
that for many generations the two rights were in the hands of 
separate persons as regards the Parish of Arnold. 

The foregoing remarks bring us up to the state of things 
generally existing all over the country up to the year 1836, when by 
the Tithe Commutation Act, the payment of tithes in kind was 
commuted into payment of money, styled a Tithe Rent-charge: the 
necessity for the Act is obvious. We will now notice how and 
with what variations the history of tithes up to 1836 affected the 
Parish of Arnold, so far as can be gathered. 
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The history of the Manor of Arnold is given elsewhere in this 
book, but it is clear from a document known as the Torre Manu- 
script that King Henry II. (crowned 1154) owned the Rectory and 
Church of Arnold, and gave it to the Prior of the Monastery of 
Launde, in the County of Leicester. This Monastery therefore 
received the tithes of Arnold and was responsible for providing a 
priest or priests to carry on the service of God at Arnold. 

In 1408, the Rectory having been granted by the will of John 
Elvet (perhaps a Prior of Launde) to Henry IV., the king in his 
turn gave it to Richard Elvet, Dean of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Mary, at Leicester. The then Archbishop of York interfered in 
this arrangement, assigning a small portion of the emoluments to be 
retained by the Monastery of Launde, and a small portion to the 
Dean and Chapter of York in recompense for the indirect loss to 
that body, but otherwise appropriating the Rectory to the Dean 
and College of Leicester as desired by the King. 

In accordance with what was becoming a general custom, as 
referred to above, the Archbishop of York further ordained that 
there should always be a priest permanently appointed to the Church 
at Arnold by the College, and that this priest (or Vicar, as he was 
legally called) should receive always the Small (Vicarial) tithes as 
part of his subsistence, while the College retained the Great 
(Rectorial) tithes. 

Thus from 1408 the Dean and College of Leicester owned the 
Rectorial tithes of Arnold and appointed the Vicar till the 
dissolution of the monasteries began and the Rectory of Arnold, 
being a possession of the College of Leicester, would fall into the 
hands of the Crown. Queen Elizabeth (crowned 1558) gave the 
Rectory of Arnold (including tithes and advowson) in 1599 to John 
Flint and William Jenkinson and their heirs (Patent Roll 41 
Elizabeth, Part 2). One of these heirs was apparently John Wood, 
Esquire, who appointed the Vicar in 1623 ; John Wood’s successor 
was Christiana, Countess of Devon, and so in 1694 (in which year 
the third Earl of Devon was created Duke of Devonshire) the 


Rectory of Arnold became the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
D 
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Up to 1907 the Duke of Devonshire for the time being apparently 
continued Patron of the Living, but not always Impropriator (i.e., owner 
of the Rectorial tithes). Here then, in the benefice of Arnold, we 
have one of those cases referred to above where the two rights of 
Impropriation and Patronage became at some time vested in two 
separate persons ; for in 1764 we find that while the Patron is the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Impropriator was Lord Charles Cavendish ; 
again in 1789 we find the Patron was William, Duke of Devonshire, 
while Henry Cavendish, Esq., was Impropriator, and as such 
owned the Great tithes, which im this case were the tithes of corn, 
hay, and wool. 

Apparently the two rights continued in separate hands, 
because in 1849, while the Duke of Devonshire is still Patron, the 
Impropriator is Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 

We are, however, anticipating, and must now notice an Act of 
Parliament which very much affected these matters at Arnold, In 
1789 (the 29th year of George III.) there was passed an Inclosure 
Act for the Parish of Arnold. This Act will doubtless be mentioned 
in other parts of this History ; we mention it here only as it affects 
the history of tithes in Arnold. It ordered that henceforward the 
Parish of Arnold should be exempt for the Great (or Rectorial) 
tithes and that there should be given to the Impropriator (Henry 
Cavendish, Esq.) and his successors im lieu of his Tithes, Glebe Lands, 
and Right of Common, a large portion of land within the parish ; this 
land amounted in all to between 800 and goo acres in extent. 

Now the owner of the Rectorial tithes and glebe was in virtue 
of his possession of them Lay Rector of Arnold; as such he also 
owned the Chancel of Arnold Church, and was responsible for its 
repairs. The Act therefore further enacted that the estate given to 
Henry Cavendish should “ continue liable” to these responsibilities. 
Thus the owner, for the time being, of this land has always been 
Lay Rector of Arnold ever since. 

The estate has been recently divided, but the greater portion 
of it is now (1912) in the possession of Sir Charles Seely, Bart., who 
is the present Lay Rector of Arnold. 
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We may here mention that the present Lay Rector happens to 
be also Patron of the living, for, although as noticed above the two 
rights of Impropriation and Patronage became at one time (in the 
case of this Parish) in separate hands, and continued to be so till a 
few years ago, Sir Charles Seely has now become owner of the 
advowson of the Benefice as well as owner of the land referred to ; 
thus the two separate rights have reverted again to a single 
ownership after many generations. 

So much for the history of the Rectorial Tithes of Arnold; we 
will now briefly summarise the history of the Vicarial (or Small) 
tithes of Arnold up to the present date. 

We have called them the Small or Vicarial tithes, because, 
while the expression Small tithes seems originally to have been 
confined to the tithe of products of the land other than corn, hay, 
and wool (e.g., beans, peas, potatoes, &c.), yet such tithes were 
usually allotted to the Vicar in addition to the tithe of animals 
grazing on the land, and the term Small tithes became extended to 
mean generally Vicarial tithes. 

When Henry IV. and the then Archbishop of York appro- 
priated the Rectory of Arnold to the Monastery of Leicester, and 
ordained that there should thenceforth be one perpetual Vicar at 
Arnold, the terms of the agreement stated in regard to tithe that 
the said Vicar “shall have the tythes of lamb, piggs, broodgeese, 
colts, pidgeons, line and hemp, ducks, and all other and singular 
tythes to the church appertaining (the tythes of garbs of what kind 
soever, of blades, hay, and wool only excepted).” 

In 1455, as the living was very small, it was found necessary 
to add to the Vicar’s portion a certain amount of other tithe on 
line, hay and garbs. 

Such then is the original allotment of the Vicarial tithes in 
the Parish of Arnold and it is very similar to the allotments made 
to Vicars all over the country about the same period. 

We can well imagine in such cases how many disputes would 
arise between the farmer and his Vicar as to what constituted the 
tithe of a year’s produce, and there were inevitable differences 
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which caused many heartburnings ; for instance :— 

(2) When the parson had had his tithe-egg out of ten, was he 
entitled to wait about and take a tithe of any chickens that 
came out of the other nine? 

(o) If your vegetables were stolen, must the parson bear his 
tenth of the loss, by losing the tithe on what was stolen? 


and so on and so on. Many efforts were made to come to agree- 
ments which would avoid such disputes, and from 1189 onwards 
we find agreements arranged in very many parishes by which money 
payments or ‘“ Compositions” were made in lieu of tithes. Some 
such agreements were evidently tried in Arnold between the Vicar 
and Landowners, for we find by the documents in Arnold Church 
safe, known as the Terriers of Arnold, that by some agreements 
which were made some time before 1764, there were 


‘due to the Vicar at Easter, for every Husbandry three pence, 
for every Cottage one penny, for every person of age to 
communicate two pence; and due at the same time for every 
hen two eggs, for every cock one egg, for every Milch cow 
three halfpence, for every Straper one halfpenny, and for 
every Foal one penny.” 


Again we find an agreement dated 1792, by which landowners 
in Arnold agreed for 14 years to pay to the Vicar a sum fixed by 
arbitration in lieu of tithes. 


All such difficulties were however put an end to throughout the 
country in 1836 when Parliament conferred an inestimable boon on 
tithe-owners (and surely on tithe-payers too) by the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act which abolished compulsory payment in kind in 
favour of a compulsory payment of annual tithe in cash. The work 
of bringing about this great change was entrusted to three Tithe 
Commissioners, whose duty it was with their assistants to draw up 
a complete list of all tithes payable in every parish in England and 
Wales, and by means of local valuers to commute them into a 
money payment styled Tithe Rent-charge, and to decide what amount 
each landowner should proportionately pay. 
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Further details might be uninteresting in these pages, but we 
cannot omit to mention (because it applied to Arnold) that under 
this Act the tithes on hops and fruit-gardens were treated specially. 
This was necessary because the value of the produce of hops and 
fruit per acre was not ordinary but extraordinary. For this reason 
lands cultivated as hop-grounds or market-gardens were made 
liable to a higher charge so long as they were so cultivated ; this 
higher charge is known as the Extraordinary Tithe Rent-charge. 


In 1886, however, the Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act 
was passed which ordered “that no land in future, newly set apart 
for hops, fruit or market-gardens, should have an extraordinary 
charge upon it; that land then having the extraordinary charge 
upon it should have the capital value of this charge ascertained ; 
that a charge of 4 per cent. of this ascertained capital value should 
be the annual fixed rent-charge for the future; that the annual 
charge could at any time be redeemed by the payment of the 
ascertained capital.’’ The landsin the Parish of Arnold which this 
Act left subject to this extraordinary Renl-charge amount to 
about 147 acres. 

Ordinary Rent-charge varies slightly from year to year, being 
fixed according to the current average prices of English corn ina 
manner rather too complicated to explain in these pages; suffice it 
to say that tithe nominally valued at {100 under the Act of 1836 
would at present (1912) produce only about £70 to the tithe-owner. 
This amount is further liable both to rates and taxes and is still 
turther reduced by the cost of collecting, so that a Vicar’s ordinary 
tithes of nominally £100 in 1836 would probably to-day be worth 
about £60 net value. We have seen how by the Act of 1886 
Extraordinary Rent-charge can be redeemed. It should also be 
noted that ordinary Rent-charge can at any time be redeemed on 
the landowner paying to the Board of Agriculture an amount equal 
to 25 years’ purchase of the annual charge to which he is liable, and 
in the long run the landowner would appear to gain by redeeming 
the tithe, as land free from tithe rent-charge is generally regarded 
as of greater market value than land which remains subject to the 
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charge. Small portions of land in the Parish of Arnold have 
already been redeemed from rent-charge; and such lands wiil 
remain free from tithe charges for ever. 

The last important Tithe Act was that passed in 1891, which 
made the landowner responsible for the payment of tithes; up to 
that year the tenant had been held responsible for payment of tithes 
on the land he occupied. 

In concluding this paper on the Tithes of Arnold, the writer 
would point out that there are two documents which are vital to the 
clear comprehension of these matters as they affect the Parish. 
One is the Award of the Commissioners under the Arnold Inclosure 
Act of 1789, with the Old Inclosure map; the other is the deed of 
Apportionment (with map) of the Commissioners for the Parish of 
Arnold under the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836. Both the 
original documents are presumably in the Government offices in 
London, and sealed copies of both, originally deposited in Arnold 
Church parish chest for local use, were, under the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, 1894, transferred to the custody of the 
Arnold Urban District Council, who are now responsible to the 
Parishioners for the safe keeping of the same. 


Il.—Tue Guese Lanps. 


From the Torre MS. it is evident that in Arnold as elsewhere 
gifts of land as well as tithe were made by the landowners for the 
local work of the Church from very early times, and when Henry II. 
gave “the Church of Ernhale” to the Priory of Launde, the gift 
of course included the Church land as well as the tithe. 

When Henry IV., in 1408, gave the benefice to the Monastery 
of St. Mary, in Leicestershire, very definite arrangements were 
made by the Archbishop of York as to the division of the Church 
land in Arnold between the Monastery and the perpetual Vicar, who 
was henceforth to live at Arnold; the Vicar was to have “all the 
lands arable, rents and meadows anciently due to the rectors of the 
Church, excepting one croft on the north side which shall be 
assigned to the said Dean and College.” 
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But the Monastery’s share was not limited to the last-mentioned 
croft, for it was also arranged that “a croft in the town of Arnale 
and one oxgang of land shall entirely go to the use of the Dean and 
College of Leicester and their successors for ever.” 


Thus we get the earliest division of the Arnold Church land 
into Rectorial glebe and Vicarial glebe, the first being the property 
of the Monastery and the second the property of the Vicar for the 
time being. 

We will now briefly trace the history of the Rectorial glebe. 
At the Reformation the property of the Monasteries fell into the 
hands of the Crown, and became the property of those laymen to 
whom the Crown granted them, as we have seen. 


We have also seen that Queen Elizabeth in this way granted 
the Rectory of Arnold to John Flint and William Jenkinson and 
their heirs, and we know how the Devonshire family became 
eventually heirs to the Rectory. Hence it is that from that time 
till now there has always been a Lay Rector of Arnold who owns 
the modern equivalent for the Rectorial tithe and glebe, and is 
responsible on that account for the Repairs to the Chancel of 
Arnold Church. 


We have already noticed how under the Inclosure Act of 1789, 
the then Lay Rector (Henry Cavendish, Esq.) was compensated 
for his loss of Rectorial tithe; but his Rectorial glebe was also 
affected by the new division, and he was exactly compensated for it 
by an additional allotment of other land. Like other landowners 
he also lost his Right of Common by the Act which compensated 
him by a further allotment. These two items appear in the 
Inclosure award. 


It may here be noted again that by the Inclosure Act all the 
lands set out and allotted to Henry Cavendish in lieu of his tithes, 
Glebe and Right of Common were to “ continue liable to the Whole 
of the Repairs of the Chancel of the Parish Church of Arnold 
aforesaid in such and the same manner as the Estate in respect 
whereof such Allotments shall be made was liable.” 
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By the same Act all the lands allotted to him were to continue 
liable to Vicarial tithe, and in consideration of that liability he was 
allotted an extra 31 acres and 10 perches so as to make “a full and 
adequate compensation for the Tythes due to the said Vicar and to 
which the Lands to be allotted to the said Henry Cavendish in lieu 
of Tythes shall remain liable.” 


It remains to summarise briefly the history of the Vicarial 
glebe of the Benefice of Arnold. 


The division of 1408 has already been noticed, but the Torre 
MS. does not give the acreage of the Vicar’s portion, although 
its wording makes it fairly clear that the Vicar’s portion, so far 
as the Jands were concerned, was larger than the portion assigned 
to the Monastery. 


The history of the Vicarial glebe for the next three centuries 
can only be surmised from various references here and there; but 
when we come to the year 1759 we are at a period in which the 
practice had become general of carefully tabulating the Church’s 
possessions in every parish on proper documents from time to time. 
Accordingly there are at Arnold Church documents known as 
“ Terriers,” which indicate the exact acreage and whereabouts of 
the Vicar’s lands at each date; from these documents we see that 
in 1759 these lands amounted to 54 acres. In 1764 and in 1770 
they were about the same inextent. But the Inclesure Act of 1789 
involved taking away certain portions of the land and also deprived 
the Vicar of his Right of Common, which he had possessed, like 
other freeholders, up to this time; in compensation therefore for 
this double loss the Act made the Vicar fresh allotments of about 50 
acres in all, bringing up the total acreage of his glebe to go acres. 
The Terrier of 1803, and likewise that of 1817, shew the land to 
have remained about the same in extent at those dates. 


In 1857 and 1858 the then Vicar (Rev. G. F. Holcombe) made 
some exchanges of land which, though maintaining the value, 
slightly reduced the acreage; he also a little later gave out of the 
Vicarial land one square close of about an acre in extent for the 
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site of the National School (with two playgrounds and a garden), 
now known as the Calverton Road Schools. 

These changes reduced the acreage in his possession in this 
parish to 71 acres or thereabouts, of which, however, 14 acres were 
his personal property and no part of that which he held as Vicar. 

The latest Terrier is that drawn up in 1908, which states the 
total acreage of the Vicarage glebe to be 71 acres, 2 roods and 35 
perches, including ‘14 acres purchased recently by the Patron to 
be added to the glebe ;” a map is attached to the Terrier showing 
the exact position and boundaries of each field and garden. 

The history of the Vicarage house presents no features of 
particular interest. A house with outbuildings is mentioned in 
the early Terriers, but it appears to have been a very small 
residence, which was however considerably improved about 1803 
by the Vicar of that time (Rev. William Walker). 

The Terrier of 1870 states that the house was at that time in 
“a very dilapidated state,” and it was therefore enlarged, improved, 
and partly rebuilt before Mr. Truman came into residence. It is 
at present in a state of very good repair throughout, one wing 
which seemed superfluous having been so altered internally in 1907 
as to form a pleasant and commodious Parish Room which is used 
by the Vicar’s consent for the many activities of Church work. 
This improvement is due to the generosity of the Patron (Sir 
Charles Seely). 

Partly beneath the Vicar’s house and partly beneath the 
garden is a large cellar cut out of the rock, admission being gained 
through a trap-door in the house. No particular history seems 
attached to it, and there are other similar cellars in the neighbour- 
hood. The rock is of a soft nature, and the probability is that it was 
as cheap and easy to make a cellar in this as in any other way. 
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In the year 1607 occupations, etc., began to be entered thus :— 
William Martin, husbandman. 
William Wolloms, alias Smith. 
John Hibbart, Laborour. 
A.D. 1612. George Forman, bastard, born the gth of Decr. 
A.D. 1619. Bridgett Roberte, a poore woman, died in childbed and 
buried the roth June. 
A.D. 1628. Mary, daughter of Anthony Oates of Bestwood Pk, 
baptized. 
A.D. 1647. March 15—A poore woman and child was buried that 
came from Yorke. 

The names of the Churchwardens began to be entered in the 
registers about 1600; as complete a list as can be gleaned there- 
from may be seen at the Church. The names of the Parish Over- 
seers began to be entered in the registers in 1627. 


A.D. 1676. The following note appears :—‘‘ That ye increase of 
ye Towne Stock during ye yeare ariseth from 20 shillings by 
Mr. Kirke to charitable uses and delivered in equal proptions 
into ye hands of ye Officers above mentioned.” (viz. : Overseers.) 

1676. March 28th. “Memd. It is agreed ys day that ye church 
wall shall be taken downe ys yeare and that such as have yr 
(land ?) with ye churchyard yt is eyther on ye Northsyde or 
Southsyde of ye church, shall be excused as to ye particular 
parts and beare a proportion of ye charges with those whose 
tofts lye on ye highway, or West part of ye church, and tyt if 
ye said persons soe joyning with ye rest in that pt shall be att 
any time required afterwards to make yr owne parts, the 
neighbors forementioned shall beare yr proportion of ye charge 
with you.” 

1680. April 27th. ‘ Whereas the Boundary of Arn-hall makes 
mention of a Boundary Marke over agt; or neare a gate 
belonging to Bestwood Parke, commonly called Coledale-Gate, 
lying towards the south syde of ye sayd Parke: Be ytt 
remembred (For ye preventing of any future mistakes touching 
ye sd Boundary-Marke) that ye sd Coledale Gate was, att, or 
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about Michaelmas in ye year 1677, removed by order of Mr, 
John Hall, (then Agent or Steward) from ye place where itt 
anciently stood and placed more to ye Westward of ye same 
Parke. Attested by us whos names are after written :— 

Dan Chadwicke, vic : ibid, 

John Barber, Cheefe Constable. 

Robett Fillingham. 

Edward Newham. 

Charles Waring. 

John Stirtivant. 

Tho. Gibson. 

Jonathan Stirtivant. 

George Roset. 

1681. Note—The Poore’s money was this year increased by a 
gift of 40/- from Thos. Sulley and distributed on Christmas 
Day 1683 by the churchwardens and overseers. 

1682. Thos. Moore’s legacy to the poor this year, 5/-. 

1684. Elizth Randall gave after her decease several lands for the 
use of the poor. 

The following entries are interesting :— 

A.D. 1663. Collection at church for inhabitants of Hoinghton. 

1689. For Edward Christian, Inkeeper of Grantham, 5/8. Fora 
church at Lynmouth, Sandwich, Witham Basin. 

1698. ‘* Memorandum :—It is ys day agreed that ye Church wall 
shall bee forthwith taken down, and set up anew at the common 
charge of the Parish, and that a levy shall be made for yt 
purpose for the use of the churchwardens: And yt for ye 
future the same rule shall be observed for ye repaire thereof.” 

1744. Rev. Joseph Chadwick, Vicar, buried, July 24th. 

1745. Burial.—“ Eliz: ye Daughter of Thoms and Margaret 
Dobbs, a soldier’s child from Nottingham.” 

1746. Stephen Mercy, a man yt Dyed upon ye Road. 

1748. Aug. 2nd. A stranger found dead upon ye Road. 

Oct. 5th. Ann, ye Daughter of James and Mary Nayley,a 
Traveller. 
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1759. Marriage.—gth Nov., Mr. James Brown of Arnold, Hawker 
and Pedler, aged above 28 years and Mrs, Sarah Jones of same, 
sojourner in same sort of business above 24 years, spinster, 
(by licence). 

1774. May 8th. Marriage—The Rev. Edward Beresford, Clerk, 
Vicar of Arnold, bachelor, and Mary Parker, spinster (by 


licence). % 
URIALS. 


1782. Martin, son of Martin Anabel, choakd with a carrot. 

1785. Wm. How from Nottingham, drowned by accident. 

1799. John Bryan, killed by accident. 

1800. Jonathan and Ann Jenkins, both in one grave. 

1801-2. The word “ Mill” was added to the names of a number of 
people buried in these years, showing where they worked. 

1803. Edwd Jones, 91. Forest. 

James Panly, scalded to death. Mill. 

1804. John Parks, Volunteer. 

Ann, daughter of Hy and Elizth Alvey, killed by a wall, 
1805. Stranger killed by a waggon at Red Hill, name unknown. 
1806. Thos. Stafford, killed by a windmill. 

John Abbott, drowned. 

1807. John Stafford, scalded to death. 

1813. Mary Garner, was deaf and dumb. 

John Peck—“ His death was occasioned by the effects of liquor 
and lying all night in the open air.”—signed by the Coroner, 
Thos. Wright. 

Thos. Challand of Beskwood Pk. one of 3 children born at the 

same birth—the other 2 still born. 

1813-14. ‘A very long and severe winter.” 

1814, Feb. 28.—Elizth Arnold, age 11. “ This unfortunate child 
was most dreadfully burned by her clothes catching fire on 8th 
Decr. from which time she lingered in incessant agony.— 
signed, C. Cator (curate under Mr. Holcombe.)” 
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Ghe Reefors, Vicars, and Patrons of the 
Benefice of FArnold, 


The following list of the known Rectors, Vicars, and Patrons 
of Arnold, with some notes of interest, has been compiled by John 
Russell and R. W. King, the information being collected from 
Mr. Truman’s notes, the Torre Manuscripts, the Arnold Registers, 
and various other sources. 


List oF THE RECTORS AND VICARS OF ARNOLD WITH 


THEIR PATRONS FROM ABOUT I250 A.D. 


lant RECTORS OF ARNOLD. PATRONS. 
APPOINTMENT. 
(Not known) ...| John de Attelberge (Note 1) ...| Prior and Convent of 
Landan 
7 March, 1267...| Dns. Rog: de Martivast (acolyte) do. 
(SS. Perpetua et 
Felicitas) Dns. Nicholas de pen clerk 
(Note 2) * ..| Archbishop of York 
(W. Giffard) 
28 Dec., 1269 ...| Roger de Martivans (Note 3) ...| Prior and Convent of 
Landan 
15 May, 1290 ...| Dns. Will: de Medburne, priest do. 
20 Dec., 1294 ..| Dns. Jordan de Lincoln, priest... do. 
26 June, 1315 ...| M. John de la Launde, deacon 
(Notes 4 and 5)... has ee do. 
4 April, 1347 ...| Dns. John Cosyn, priest (Note 6) do. 
6 May, 1355 ...| Dns. Rad: Fyn. de Lor ype, 
chaplain dud do. 


15 May, 1355 .-..| Dns. Will: de Burgh, le ..| Archbishop, by lapse 
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DATE OF 
APPOINTMENT. 


tDiOcti4ry oye 


2D Oct 1i42008,. 


18 Feb., 1421-22 
(Not known) 


7 July, 1434 


18 Oct., 1442 ... 


6 Sept., 1475 
5 Feb., 1500-01 
(Not known) 
1g April, 1536... 
28 March, 1537 


8 Sept., 1553 


(Not known) 
18 July, 1568 


2 Aug., 1596 


27 March, 1623 


to April, 1632... 


1648 ?... 
.| Daniel Chadwyk, clerk (Note 13) 
..| T. Fenton ; 
.| Joseph Chadwick, B.A. (Note a 


20 July, 1683 
26 Nov. 1701 
8 June, 1721 


.| Dns. 


.| Dns. 
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Dns. Tho: Kybbeworth, priest... 


Dns. Robert atte Townshend, 
priest (resigned) a 
Dns. Will Smyth, priest : 
Will TEREARIOR pusst, 
(resigned) 


.| Dns. John Eeaitpts Aree? 


Dns. Tho: Hull, ee Ce) 
(Note 5) : 


.| Dns. Thomas Clerke, Paap 


(died) (Note 5)... 


Dns. 
(Note 20) 


.| Dns. Thomas ee as: ees 
(died) : 


Dns. Jac: Wellen, ante in 
Degrees (Note 8) (resigned) .. 


Dns. Ric. Pereson, priest (died) 


Thomas Barowe, priest 


...| Dns. Olyver Heywoode, eriest 
.| Assigns of the Dean 


(resigned) (Note 9) 


.| Dns. Will Grene, clerk (resigned) 
...| Dns. John ee clerk 


(resigned) “s ° 

Edward Meeke, clerk 
(resigned) 

Thomas Naylor, are ied) 
(Note 10) eae 

Peter Coates, clerk (died) 


Peter Fullwood (Notes 11 and 12) 


PATRONS. 


Dean and College of 
Leicester 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
and College 


(Not known) 


Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth 


do. 


..| John Wood, Esquire 


(Note 19) 


.| Christiana, Dowager 


Countess of Devon 
(Not known) 
Wm., Earl of Devon 
.| Wm., Duke of Devon 
do. 


DATE OF 
APPOINTMENT. 


24 Sept., 1744... 


13 Feb., 1760 


21 Sept., 1872 ... 
6 May, 1907 


.| Rupert William King, M.A. 
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VICARS OF ARNOLD (Note 7). 


PATRONS. 


John Parsons, M.A. (Note 15) ... 


.| E. Beresford, M.A. 

E707 vase 
29 July, 1789 ... 
Ir June, 1812 ... 


Wenman Langton, B.A. (Note 16) 
William Walker, B.A. ... 
George Francis Holcombe, B.A. 


Marcus Joseph Truman, M.A. 


Wm., Duke of Devon- 
shire 


do. 
do. 


.| Duke of Devonshire 


Wm. Spencer, Duke 
of Devonshire 


Duke of Devonshire 


...| Sir Chas. Seely, Bart. 


REVISION OF THE Rev. KING’S NOTE 
on Rev. GEorRGE ATKINSON. 


Where several writers collaborate in a book of this kind, there 
is inevitably a danger of redundancy or omission. On seeing this 
book completed the Editors regret to find that the name of the 
Rev. George Atkinson has been omitted from the list of curates, and 
insufficient recognition of his long and faithful ministry in the 
Parish. He was curate to Mr. Holcombe from Jan., 1840, to Feb., 
1873, and remained at his post after Mr. Truman came in residence. 
There are many still living in Arnold who remember with grateful 
affection, his long and faithful service. 

No separate mention has been made of the Rev. M. J. Truman’s 
Vicariate of 34 years, the memory of whom is still fresh in the 
minds of all parishioners, and who would probably very strongly 
have disliked any eulogy of his work to appear. Sufficient testi- 
mony has already been given in this book to his interest in the 
Parish and its people. 
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Note 6. In the Patent Rolls of 1347 there is found the following 
record :— 

“ Com. of Oyer & T. to Richard de Wylughby & others on 
complaint by John Cousyn, parson of the Church of 
Arnale, that Will Marjory, Adam Tapet, Roger Smyth, 
John Torcard, Rich. de Sherewoode, Will Balle, Will 
Fleccher, Rich. son of Will, son of Thos, de Arnale, 
Will Carter, all of Arnale, & others broke his close, 
houses & chests at Arnale, carried away 2 chalices worth 
£4 & other goods with Ten pounds money by tale & 
assaulted his men & servants so that their life was 
despaired of whereby he lost their service for a great 
time.” 

Note 7. An account of the circumstances which led to the appoint- 
ment of perpetual Vicars at Arnold will be found in this History 
in the chapter on the Tithes and Glebe. 

Note 8. Degrees was a medieval faculty not quite corresponding 
to either Arts or Laws, but more like Equity, and embracing 
a knowledge of Papal Decretals and the laws founded thereon. 


Note g. Olyver Heywoode resigned to become Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham. 

Note 10. The entry of the burial of Thomas Naylor appears in the 
Arnold Register under date Nov. 17, 1631. 

Note 11. An Inquisition into the Arnold Church living was held 
at the Shire Hall, Nottingham, on August 14, 1650, before John 
Hutchinson, Gervase Pigot, Robert Raynes, Nicholas Charlton, 
and Clement Spelman, Esquires, and John Martyn, Gentleman, 
and a sworn jury of fourteen. The result of the evidence laid 
before them shewed: Parish, Arnold; Benefice, Impropriate 
Rectory £70, Vicarage £30; Peter Fullwood, Preaching 
Minister. (‘ Victoria History,” Vol. 2, page 72.) 

From this it would appear that, though possibly a Non- 
conformist, Fullwood actually held the Vicarial Tithes, &c. ; 
for that reason we have entered him on the above list as Vicar. 
He married Frances Callis (mée Wood), a grand-daughter of 
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Sir Francis Willoughby ; this is known from the Willoughby 
pedigree in Thoroton. That there was a connexion between 
Fullwood and Callis is clear from the Arnold Register. 


There is recorded in the Arnold Register under date 1650, 
the burial of “‘ Peter Fullwood;” but the entry is so worded as 
to make it impossible to determine whether it was the Vicar 
or his son. 


Under the date 1648 the Register contains a memorandum 
signed by Peter Fullwood, dealing with the disposition of a 
sum of money left for charitable purposes by one Alse Shirt. 


The Parliamentary Commissioners of 1650 reported that 
by way of augmentation “the residue of the profittes issueing 
forth” from the Rectory of Shelford was given to Mr. 
Fullwood, Minister of Arnold. 


Note 12. From 1648 to 1662 embraced as we all know a very 
disturbed period in English history. Charles I. was executed 
in 1649, and the Commonwealth lasted till the Restoration in 
1660, when Charles II. was brought to his throne. So faras 
can be gathered, the following are the particulars with regard 
to the Ministry at Arnold during that period. After Fullwood 
the next minister we hear of is James Jackson, who was 
probably a Nonconformist ; we know of him from the record 
of his marriage in the Oxton Register, where we read: ‘‘ James 
Jackson, Minister at Arnall, and Ruth Gretton of Nottingham, 
were married at Oxton, on the 29th of November, 1659, having 
first had their purpose of marriage published three several 
market days at the Market Crosse in Nottingham, viz.: 12th, 
1gth, and 26th days of November.” 


Jackson was succeeded, possibly in the same year, by 
John Crompton, M.A., who, being unable to accept the terms 
required at the Restoration in 1660, was ejected in 1662; he 
however continued to preach occasionally when no other 
minister could be obtained. 
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Note 13. In 1663, the Churchwardens were appointed Sequestrators 
of the living, and in their return to the Archdeacon in 1664 
reported that there was no Vicar; in 1666, however, Daniel 
Chadwyk was appointed Sequestrator and Curate-in-Charge, 
but he does not appear to have been appointed Vicar till 1683, 
when the Patron was the Earl of Devon. 

Chadwyk was buried in the Chancel of Arnold Church in 
1701, and his widow was buried near him in 1714. 

Note 14. Joseph Chadwick was buried in the Chancel of Arnold 
Church, in 1744. Described in Foster as “son of Daniel 
Chadwick, of Hodsdon, Herts., clergyman. Matriculated, 
University College, Oxford, 23 Nov., 1709, aged 19, B.A., 1713; 
Rector of Brigsley, Linc., 1716; Vicar of Arnall, Notts, 1721.” 

Note 15. John Parsons was the younger of the two sons of Sir 
William Parsons, of Short Hill, Nottingham. The elder son 
William, who was born in 1717, had an excellent education, 
but led a wild and criminal life, and being eventually convicted 
of fraud and forgery was transported to Maryland for seven 
years. He however escaped and being afterwards re-arrested 
was executed at Tyburn, on Feb. 11th, 1751, for returning to 
England before the expiration of his sentence. 

Sir William Parsons during the latter part of his life 
resided with his son John at Arnold, and, when he died, was 
buried there. 

Note 16. A very able clergyman named Wenman Henry Langton 
held the appointment of Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Prince 

’ of Wales in 1800; it is quite possible he was connected with 
Wenman Langton, Vicar of Arnold, but we have no proof of it. 
Both however are described as of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Note 17. The following have been curates of Arnold :— 

18 June, 1764. Wm. Beresford, B.A. 

1 Mar., 1795. Charles Rushforth, B.A. 
30 April, 1797. Amos Hayton, B.A. 

23 Dec., 1798. Fryear Dickinson, B.A. 
18 July, 1802. John Toplis. 
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23 Dec., 1825. Wm. Howard. 

Nov. 27, 1907. William Henry Hedley. 
June 3, 1910. Albert Alfred Kerridge. 
June 21, 1913. Frank Frost. 

Note 18. On 24 October, 1270, William de Beverle, clerk, was 
presented by Richer de Arnhale to the Chapel of Arnhale 
(Archbishop Giffard’s Register). 

Note 19. On the Communion table in Lambley Church, date 1619, 
John Wood is described as “ unus justiciorum pacis et unus 
in magna commissione illa pro causis ecclesiasticis et unus in 
commissione pro comitiis militaribus et unus viridariorum 
foreste de Shirewood in Comitatu Nottinghamiz,” 

Note 20. In Bardney Abbey is a slab inscribed with the name of 
Roger de Barowe, Abbot, dated 1352. 


Ghe Churehyard Gravestones and 
Flrnold Cemetery. 


I.—Tuer CHURCHYARD GRAVESTONES. 


The tombstones of interest to present residents are few, as the 
great majority are memorials of persons or families either unknown 
or who have ceased to have representatives now in the parish. 

The oldest decipherable and dated inscription in the Church- 
yard will be found on a small stone situated ten yards south of the 
Church and close to the tomb of the Stanfields. It reads as follows: 


1690. 


Near this place lyeth ye Body of John, Son 
of Sam Leadbeater by Mary his Wife, 
who departed this life Novm. ye 14th.” 
Rebecca Elley was one of the benefactors of the Free School; she 
died Dec. 27, 1785, aged 70. 
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The Fillinghams are referred to in the Commonwealth period and 
Bartholomew Fillingham was a benefactor. The inscription 
on the tomb of Dorothy Fillingham fails to give the year of her 
death: “ Here lyeth the Body of Dorothy Fillingham, died ye 
14 of May in the three scor and seventh yere of Her age.” 


The Allen family have for three generations been usefully connected 
with the parish. 


Mary Ann, wife of Wright Allen, died April 19, 1880, aged 63: 
(She was daughter of the Rev. Wm. Howard: see list of 
Worthies). 


Wright Allen, born Feb. 9, 1804, died April 8, 1887, aged 83. 
There are also several other graves belonging to the Allen 
family. 

Richard Rawson, late Master of Arnold Free School, died Dec. 16, 
1802; also Hannah his wife; there are other stones to the 
Rawson family. 


Ellen Fearfield, died Jan. 27, 1724, aged 45. 


Thomas Frost, died May 26, 1859, aged 69 years; also Thomas 
Frost, only son of the above, died in 1861, aged 30, and was 
interred by his own request in Highgate Cemetery, London. 
There were five generations of Frosts noted in Arnold. 

Thomas Frost (Senior) was a Lace Manufacturer, his home 
being opposite to the Robin Hood Inn, and his factory in Spout 
Lane. He built the property east of Spout Lane, and was 
prominent as Overseer of Highways, and in other public 
interests, before the time of the Local Board. 


John Kirke, of Red Hill Lodge, died Sept. 4, 1840, aged 44. There 
was at Red Hill Lodge a fine gallery of pictures. 


The Denisons, of Daybrook House, a notable family, have a large 
tomb near the west door of the Church; the tomb was closed 
in 1855. 

Reverend Thomas Bigsby Clarke, Vicar of Beeston and Burton 
Joyce, died Oct. 25, 1821, at Arno Vale, aged 63 years. 
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Sulley. There are some very old stones of this family, which has 
been located in Arnold for more than 300 years. 

Daft. One of this family was founder of the firm of Daft & Jessop, 
Drapers, Long Row, Nottingham. His sister, Miss Daft, 50 
years ago was accustomed to talk of having seen the coaches 
drive under the oaks in the Forest. 

Rev. G. F. Holcombe, died Aug. 24, 1872, aged 84 years. 

Rey. M. J. Truman, died Dec. 2, 1906, aged 65 years. Adjoining 
Mr. Truman’s grave is the grave of Emma Burwell Truman, 
his first wife. 

William Morris, died 1800, aged 70; was apparently landlord of 
the ‘‘ Three Crowns” Inn, at Red Hill. The concluding lines 
of his epitaph read as follows: 

‘Three Crowns on Earth adorn’d my Name, 
One Crown immortal now I claim.” 

John Worrall, died 1898, aged 88, was a well-known builder and 
farmer ; for many years he collected the Taxes. 

John Simpson, of Arnot Hill, died 1853, aged 67, was a man of 
some note. 

Thomas Robinson, died 1878, aged 77. His first wife, Alice, died 
1839, in her 34th year, and is also interred here; these were 
the parents of Sir John Robinson, of Worksop Manor, and Mr. 
Samuel Robinson. Mr. Thomas Robinson’s second wife, Ann, 
died 1879, aged 74, and is also interred with other members of 
the family in this, the family burying-ground, which is carefully 
tended. 

Acton. The burying-ground of the Acton family, ancestors and 
relatives of Mr. James Acton, of Goodwood House, is a care- 
fully kept plot just inside the gate of the north Churchyard. 

Thomas Sheldon, died 1875, aged 80; he fought at Waterloo. 

The families of Redgate, Sturtevant, Settles, Need, Oscroft, 
Frost, Morris, Moore, Rhodes, Newham, Stanfield, Surgey, Dickin- 
son, Simkin, Clay, Williamson, Blatherwick, Bryan, Phipps, 
Leverton, Alvey, Atherley, Lee, Gill, Truman, Askew, Hearson, 
Dove, Smedley, Wilkinson, Dean, Skerritt, Barrow, Jones, Challand, 
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Shelton, Allcock, Jeffrey, Bacon, Bradbury, Ward, Holbrook, 
Pembleton, Jackson, Gadsby, Parr, Howitt, Kelk, Burton, Bradley, 
Mellors, Marshall, Wood, Garratt, Lamin, Stones, Hart, Clarke, 
Chadburn, Simpson, Holt, Jew, Worton, Extall, Showell, George, 
Kendall, Stretch, Robinson, Acton, Mann, Godfrey, Prior, Hart- 
shorn, Peck, and Willows, are among the many families whose 
ancestors are represented in the inscriptions. 


Among those who, in recent times, have attained the age of go 
years or more, and have been interred in the Churchyard, we have 
heard of the following: William Bradley, died 1882, aged 97; 
William Clay, died 1883, aged gt; Samuel Dickinson, died 1871, 
aged gt; George Hackman, died 1879, aged 93 ; John Showell, died 
1891, aged go; Sarah Redgate (daughter of the late Parish Clerk), 
died 1910, aged 93. 

Mr. John Atherley was the last of the musicians who played 
instruments in the old gallery of Arnold Church. His remains 
were interred in the Churchyard on July 30, 1912; he had reached 
the age of 81 years. 


The Churchyard was enlarged about 1851. At the Consecra- 
tion a young man named John Toplis was present, and when the 
ceremony was over he exclaimed, ‘‘ I wonder what poor devil will 
be buried there first.” Soon after reaching home he was seized 
with small-pox, and died in three days, his own interment thus 
giving a very prompt and unexpected reply to the question. 


I].—Tue CEMETERY. 


The Churchyard having again become full it was decided to 
provide a Public Cemetery, which was opened in 1879, and at the 
time of writing (1913), steps have been definitely taken for its 
enlargement. It is impossible to give an adequate list of even the 
more interesting interments which have taken place there, and we 
can only give a short list of a few which occur to us as being of 
public interest to present-day residents in Arnold and Daybrook. 


Parochial! Charities. V1) 


James Goddard, died July 3, 1879, aged 68, was the first whose 
remains were interred in the Cemetery. 

William Williams, Solicitor, Feb. 16, 1880, aged 76, his wife having 
died 10 days before. 

Joseph Phipps, Schoolmaster, Dec. 13, 1882, aged 63. 

John Bryan, Rate Collector, May 10, 1886, aged 54. 

Dr. George W. Leigh, July 30, 1886, aged 75, his wife having died 
before him in 1879. 

William Blankley (senior), Post Master, March 14, 1895, aged 60. 

John J. K. Gosling, Relieving Officer, March 22, 1899, aged 81. 

Dr. Robert Wallace, Dec. 29, 1902, aged 53. 

Sarah Cheetham, Nov. 22, 1903, aged 71. 

Charlotte Cheetham, June 7, 1904, aged 75. 

Samuel Showell, Rate Collector, Feb. 20, 1908, aged 65. 

Samuel Ward (of Messrs. I. & R. Morley’s factory), Sept. 22, 1909, 
aged 70. 

John Clay, Jan. 28, 1911, aged 66. 

David John Watkins, Feb. 12, 1913, aged 81. 

Sandford Robinson, April 21, 1898, aged 30. 

Lady Robinson, Aug. 5, 1909, aged 62. 

Leila Elizma Seely, Feb. 16, 1903, aged 26. 

Anthony Higginbottom, Dec. 7, 1895, aged 53. 


Parochial Charities. 


The Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry concerning 
charities, dated 31st January, 1839, stated that it was then recorded 
on a tablet in the Church of Arnoid that Bartholomew Fillingham, 
Esq., gave the sum of £30, the rent thereof to be dealt in bread on 
Good Fridays for ever. For the like purpose Samuel Clarke gave 
£10, and the following £1 each: Nathan Need, John Barber, 
Edward Newham, Saml. Need, Margaret Alvey, Robert Rywell, 
and Edwd. Barber. Edward Jones’ Executor having paid £17 to 
the guardian of the poor for the use of the House of Industry, 17/- 
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interest thereon, was in future to be paid by the parish. John 
Denison was tenant of Holme Close, and Tavelfeld Close, described 
elsewhere, at a rental of £10, half of which went to the poor on 
Good Friday, and half to the School fund. Henry Sherbrooke, at 
a date unknown, gave land, or a donation, producing £3 per annum. 
Other donations were by Elizabeth Randall, of land in the fields 
producing 8/-, and a rent charge of 5/- per annum by Arthur Nash, 
and of lands of John Cooper. 


According to the Report of the Charities’ Commission, Notts., 
1768, quoted in the returns of the Commissioners in 1839, there 
were then four charities for the School, and for the Poor, Bartho- 
lomew Fillingham’s, Robert Sherbooke, £20, Agnes Cross, £10, 
Sir Wm. Stanhope, £5, Bryan Melton, £5, Thos. Sulley, £2, 
Robert Clarke, £5, Robt. Haulton, £2, Randolph Willson, £3, 
Val. Sales, {1 1os., Ruth Gibson, ro/-, Saml. Clark, £10, Nath. 
Need, £1, John Barber, £1, Edwd. Newham, £1, Saml. Need, £1, 
Alvey, £1, Robt. Bywell, £1, Edwd. Barber, £1, Chas. 
Willson, £2, Elizth. Randolph (producing 8/- per annum), Henry 
Sherbrooke (producing £3 per annum), the Parish (producing 17/- 
per annum). The following are lost :—Arthur Nash (producing 5/-), 
Robert Clark, £2, Thomas Mee, 5/-, Alice Shirt, £1, Henry 
Dennison, 10/-, John Alvey, £1, Gerv. Kirk, £1. 


In the Minute Book of the Free School there is an entry at the 
end under date Nov. 7th, 1842, signed by George Atkinson, Curate, 
Wright Allen, and Uriah Wood, Churchwardens. 


“ Having inspected such documents belonging to the Parish of 
Arnold as we were able to find we have been able to account for all 
the various donations left to the Parish by charitable individuals 
whose names are preserved on a tablet in the Church, except the 
sum of £24, which twenty-four pounds we conclude have been laid 
out, or expended in erecting of a small dwelling house now occupied 
by Mr. Denison, and in the purchase of the Free School and garden 
belonging to the parish, since we can find no bequest of the said 
house and garden, nor any document relating thereto. 
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“The total amount of the donations, exclusive of those of 
Mark Stertevant, and of those donors in Jand, we find to be £146, 
with the addition of two pounds per annum left by Margaret Birch, 
chargeable on her lands, which sum is now paid by Mrs. Sherbrooke 
out of the lands which W. Sherbrooke, Esq., bought, and also the 
addition of some land left by Mrs. Randall, then let for eight 
shillings a year, now in the occupation of Mr. Denison. Of the 
above £146 two sums, viz.: £50, left by the Revd. D. Chadwick, 
and £30, left by B. Fillingham, making together £80, were laid out 
in the purchase of the Roecroft houses. The remainder, £66, was 
thus disposed of, viz.: £17 lent by the then Parish officers, which 
were lost, and other £17 lent to Mr. Jones, now in possession of the 
Parish, and £6 lent to Mr. Newham, now in the hands of Mrs. 
Newham, and £2 now in the hands of Uriah Wood, and the 
remaining £24 we imagine, as above stated, went to the purchase 
of the house and close now in the occupation of Mr. Denison. Out 
of the Roe-Croft Houses £1 10 o belongs to the poor in bread, the 
rest belongs to the Free School; the £17 in the possession of the 
parish belongs to the poor—given in bread; the £6 in the hands of 
Mrs. Newham belongs to the Free School; the £2 in the hands of 
Uriah Wood belongs to the poor given in bread; the £2 paid 
annually by Mrs. Sherbrooke belongs to the Free School; and the 
house and land now in the occupation of Mr. Denison belongs, one 
half to the Free School, and the other half to the poor, to be given 
in bread.” 

There is a further memorandum signed ‘“ Geo. Atkinson,” 
Arnold, June 22nd, 1843, in similar language to the foregoing, but 
making the amount £164, and the remainder £84, viz.: £17 lost, 
£17 in the hands of the parish, £6 Mrs. Newnham, £2 Uriah Wood, 
£1 in repairing the Church at that time, £41 laid out as above. 


An application was made to the Charity Commissioners to 
enquire into and settle a scheme for the administration of all the 
charities in Arnold, and interviews, deputations, and correspondence 
continued during 1884-5-6, resulting in an order, dated 12th 
March, 1886, vesting—(a) the School site and buildings adjoining 
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the Calverton Road, as comprised in a deed dated 30th April, 1886 ; 
(o) the School site and buildings known as the Parish School in 
High Street; (¢) the land in Front Street formerly known as 
Roecroft Houses, with the buildings used as a Police Station, 
subject to a lease dated gth April, 1861, for 999 years, at a rental 
of £8, and the buildings in the rear at a rental of 10/-; (d) a piece 
of land representing the devise of Hy. Sherbrook let to the repre- 
sentatives of the late J. Robinson at a rental of £5; (¢) land 
representing the devise of Margaret Birch let to the representatives 
of the late J. Robinson at a rent of £1; (f) £6 bequeathed by 
Rebecca Elley; (g) the Holme close on the east side of Docket 
Lane, with the messuage thereon, containing Ia. 2r. 14p., with 
Tavelfield close on the west side of Killisick Road, containing 
1a. or. 38p., let to John Denison, at a rent of £10; (4) £17 the gift 
of Agnes Cross and others; (7) land devised by Hy. Sherbrooke 
and let at a rent of £3; (4) £216 17s. 4d., reduced 3 per cent. 
annuities, the charities of Jonathan Stirtevant; (/) £201 13s. 7d. 
like annuities representing the charities of John Stirtevant; (m) the 
School site known as the Nottingham Road School as comprised in 
a deed of 13th Feb., 1845. 


The Trustees consisted of :—The Archdeacon of Nottingham, 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of Arnold, the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the School Board, the Chairman of the Local Board, 
and their successors, with three non-official Trustees: the first 
three being Lieut.-Col. Charles Seely, M.P., Francis Martin, Esq., 
of Red Hill Lodge, and Geo. Wm. Leigh, Esq., of Arnold Grove. 


The objects to which the funds might be applied were defined 
to be contributions to hospitals, nurses for the sick, annuities for 
needy and provident people, donations to Provident Societies, 
apprenticeships, aids in sickness, destitution, etc. Parts of the 
charities were reserved for widows. The rent of the School premises 
and certain of the charities were to be used for education rewards, 
scholarships, exhibitions, etc. 


The Charity Commissioners on 24th Feb., 1905, defined the 
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endowments which ought to be applied to educational purposes to 
be called the “Arnold Educational Foundation,” to consist of 
£216 17s. 4d. and £201 13s. 7d., New Consols, and a yearly 
sum of £10. 


The funds are now duly administered by the Trustees, Mr. 
J. R. Allen, one of them, acting as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
Those for educational purposes are utilized in Scholarships of £10 
each, for boys and girls alternately to Higher Grade Schools in 
Nottingham, thus securing the recipients being longer at school, and 
receiving a better education than would otherwise be the case. 
Grants are duly made to poor widows, etc. 


The net income in about £74 a year, which is devoted to—the 
Poor, £15; Widows, £12; Scholarships, £40. There are pay- 
ments to be made for repairs, etc. 


farnold Inclosure Faward. 


PREAMBLE. 


We John Beighton of Haylewood in the County of Derby, 
Jonas Bettison of Holme Pierrepont in the County of Nottingham 
and John Renshaw of Owthorpe in the said County of Nottingham 
Gentlemen send greeting. 

The Preamble, after the greeting from the three Com- 
missioners, states that by an Act of Parliament passed in the 
Twenty ninth year of the Reign of his present Majesty King 
George the Third intitled «An Act for Dividing and Inclosing the 
Open fields Meadows forest Commons and Waste Lands within the 
parish of ARNOLD in the County of NOTTINGHAM” It was 
Recited that there were within the Parish of Arnold in the County 
of Nottingham certain open fields meadows forest commons and 
waste lands containing the whole two thousand five hundred acres 
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or thereabouts And that the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Right of His Crown was entitled to Herbage Covert and Layer for 
his Deer and Beasts of forest or chase in his forest of Sherwood 
in the said County of Nottingham in so much and such part of the 
lands within the said Parish of Arnold as were not so within the 
Bounds and Limits of a certain Chase or District of the said forest 
of Sherwood called Thorney Woods otherwise Thorney Wood 
Chase And the Right Honourable Philip Earl of Chesterfield 
was Hereditary Ranger or Keeper of the said Chase or District 
called Thorney woods otherwise Thorney Wood Chase within his 
Majesty’s said forest of Sherwood the Liberties of which said Chase 
or District extended over a certain part of the said Parish of Arnold 
And that the said Earl was entitled to Herbage Covert and Layer 
for his Deer and Beasts of forest or chase in so much of the said 
Parish of Arnold as lay within the said Chase or District And 
also that William Coape Sherbrooke John Need and Robert Padley 
Esquires Edward Jones John Sanders and others Gentlemen were 
Lords of the Manor of Arnold and as such were entitled to sole and 
exclusive Right of certain Lands called the Coppices for 
certain Terms of years to be inclosed which Coppices for other 
certain Terms of years lay open and enjoyed as Common as had 
been anciently accustomed and were also entitled to the Right 
of Kill in and over the said forest common or waste grounds or 
some part thereof and also that Henry Cavendish Esquire was 
Impropriator and was or claimed to be Owner of the Tithes of 
Corn Hay and Wool arising and renewing in and upon all the 
Tytheable Lands within the said Parish and also to certain Glebe 
Lands and Common Right And also that the Most Noble 
William Duke of Devonshire was Patron of the Vicarage of Arnold 
and the Reverend Wenman Langton was Vicar and in Right of 
such Vicarage was entitled to certain Glebe Lands and Common 
Right within the said Parish and that the said William Coape 
Sherbrooke Thomas Wright Esquire the said John Need and 
Robert Padley William Davis Samuel Abbott Edward Jones 
John Deverill and others were Proprietors and owners of Messuages 
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and Cottages having Right of Common during certain periods of 
the year in and upon the said open Lands and were also owners 
of certain and divers Lands within the said open fields and 
meadows And also that the Lands and Grounds belonging to 
the several Proprietors in the said Open fields and Meadows lay 
intermixed and dispersed and it would be advantageous to the 
several Proprietors of and persons interested in the said open fields 
meadows forest commons and waste lands to have the same 
divided and inclosed and allotted to them according to the several 
Rights and Interests It is by the said Act Enacted that the said 
John Beighton Jonas Bettison and John Renshaw and their 
successors to be elected in manner mentioned in the said Act 
should be and were thereby appointed Commissioners for setting 
and dividing and allotting the said open fields meadows forest 
commons and waste lands and for putting the said Act into 
Execution It is further recited that James Dowland the Surveyor 
was appointed by them to take a true and distinct Survey of the 
said fields meadows etc., which survey the said James Dowland hath 
likewise completed and reduced the same into Writing and the 
number of Acres Roods and Perches, in Statute Measurement 
contained in the said fields meadows etc., and it appears thereby that 
the Lands intended by the said Act to be inclosed contain Two 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen acres one rood and fourteen 
perches And that after the necessary Deductions for the Public 
and private Roads and the allotments for getting Materials for the 
Repairs to the same there remaineth to be divided and allotted 
unto and amongst the Proprietors interested therein the Quantity 
of Two thousand seven hundred and nine acres two roods and 
sixteen perches And that the Roads and the parts parcels and 
shares of Land allotted and the several Exchanges made of the Old 
Inclosure and other property in the said Parish may be the better 
and more clearly ascertained They had caused them to be 
Numbered and Delineated in a Map hereunto annexed. 


The award continues: And first we do set out and appoint the 
following Public Roads and Highways in and upon and through 
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the Lands intended to be divided and inclosed which we think 
requisite within the said Parish of Arnold viz :— 
Mansfield Turnpike Road a 60 feet wide 


Rufford Road... pe Rae 50 n, Sees 
Swinehouse Road Lae eer 6GOBga0 
*Plains Road eee a9 =O 600. 3 eee 
Gedling Road ... mS ae Ais, ee 
Calverton Road ... on ye 4055 ie 
Butts Road ar ae At OM; wee 
Arnold Lodge Road _... ae BOn Le TEs 
Oxton Road ae ae wae 5OposmmnGs 
Calverton Lime Road ... ae 40 55) * a) 
Blidworth Road... oes RGF BO cage Ps 


*Note—Half only in Arnold. 


Footways, 


We do set out and appoint the following public footways in 
over and upon Lands and Grounds and directed by the said Act 
to be divided and inclosed which we think requisite viz :— 

Over Abbotts Allotment at Burrows Stocking 

To Oxton 
», Woodborough 
» Arnold Lodge Rd. 
», Lambley 
Over a Wong in the Swinehouse Field 
», Sleights Allotment on the Plains 
To Nottingham 
Over the top of Beck Meadow 
To Bulwell over Maiden Dale 
», Blidworth 


GENERAL ORDER RESPECTING FOOTWAYS 


And we do order and direct that in all places where any of the 
public footways aforesaid pass over and across a fence or ditch the 
owners or occupiers of the Allotments to which such fences or 
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ditches respectively belong shall place proper and convenient foot 
Bridges and Stiles (the stiles not to exceed 3 feet in height) and at 
all times hereafter keep the same in sufficient repair. 


FooTways STOPPED AND CHANGED. 


Great Closes footway stopped 

Cherry Close ag 

At the top Furlong St. 

From Washpen Lane stopped 

Hall Close footway stopped 

In the Vicarage Homestead stopped 

In Church Moor Close stopped and another changed 


PrivaTE Roaps AND Ways. 


Sandfield Road bs 30 feet wide. 
North east end of South Senueigues Field 24%), anes 
From Gedling Road over old Inclosures ... TOs en Wh is 
In North Swinehouse Field to old Inclosures Baa Pies 
Coppice Road ine Be Sansone 
From Coppice Road to New izinents aor 250 as SN ss 
Killisick Road ae Sma) vas 
From Killisick Road to Old Beek . Toul 
Maiden Dale Road arr é ie 20igda ares 
From Butts Road to an Ancient Le Ses Ww Pana 
To Bestwood Park +e Po JONe sale ss 
From Mansfield Road to Old Hasidente oe BAG aah eee 
Lambley Private Road.. eee GOP iG 
From Papplewick Fotest to Bestwood Park os ce re 
From Lambley Private Road to New 

Allotments RS 4: 2071, 7.0 MBS 


From Rufford Road to New Allotrents he 
From Dorket Lane to Old Inclosures 
From Rufford Road to New Allotment 
All which Private Roads and Ways aforementioned (the uses 
of which are not herein expressed and declared) we have set out 


and appointed for the use of the Owners or Occupiers of Land 
F 
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within the Parish of Arnold to whom such Roads are necessary and 
useful and who shall make use of the same And we do hereby 
order and direct that all such of the Private Roads and Ways (the 
Repairs of which are not hereinbefore specially directed) shall for 
ever hereafter be amended and kept in repair in the same manner 
as the Public Roads within the said Parish are by Law to be 
amended and kept in repair. 


ANCIENT DRAINS AND WaTER COURSES. 


In New Close adjoining and under Coppice Road 4 feet wide 
at top and 12 feet deep at the expense of the Owners and Occupiers 
of Land thereunto adjoining. 


ALLOTMENTS MADE TO SURVEYORS OF THE HIGHWAYS 
FOR MATERIALS FOR ROoaps. 


In Slate Cod Leys... 
On Mansfield Turnpike Road 

Do. near Lambley Private Road 
On Rufford Road ... ae se ay I 
On Mansfield Road “tse ro ve I 

do. 

On Calverton Lime Road 
On Oxton Road ... 
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ORDER AS TO HERBAGE. 

And we do order and direct that the herbage and produce 
thereof or of such part thereof as shall not at any future time be 
necessary to be broken for the uses aforesaid and the herbage and 
produce of the said Roads shall be let or sold by the Surveyors of 
the Highways as aforesaid to the best bidder for one year only at a 
Meeting to be held in the Vestry of the Parish Church of Arnold 
aforesaid to the bidder in Easter week between the hours of one 
and two in the afternoon Annually for ever subject to such 
conditions as the then Surveyors shall think most proper excepting 
that the Roads shall not at any future time be Grazed with cattle 
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of any sort And the money arising therefrom shall be applied 
and accounted for by such Surveyors in the same manner as other 
money coming into their hands by virtue of the said office. 


GENERAL ORDER RESPECTING FENCES. 


We do order and direct that all persons to whom Allotments 
are made by this Award from and upon the Lands intended by the 
said Act to be inclosed shall on parts and sides thereof as are 
hereinbefore directed fence the same in a good and sufficient 
manner and where quicksets shall be set at least four feet from and 
within the outside of the respective Allotments and be sufficiently 
guarded by posts and rails or other proper and sufficient fence. 

Deer fences 6 feet high with Dykes 5 feet wide and 4 feet deep. 


ALLOTMENTS OF LANDS WERE MADE TO 


Vicar of Arnold oan a6 : bs 
Henry Cavendish for Glebe anes and Gonien Hehts Ogio tu aes 

do. Lythes® \ 1. ea Sea hy ATS hla ee 

do. Small Tythes na ee Si) (DITO 
His Majesty in Right of His Crown ase xh 93 ieee 
Earl of Chesterfield (Keeper of the Forest) oY Sanit aley 
Abbott Samuel ne Ae oon rer cree re 
Alliston, Rev. J.T. ... ee wei ste eee PTY 
Arnold Poor .. ak way che ihe th 39 
Arnold, Geduanis fil eve as tae Me Yt Be 
Buck, Thomas 20, tg 
Bullivant, Isaac - nee ese % epoo eat.) te! 
Cliff, Acton ... aan wi i ae 2 28 
Cliff, James ... fa He ot a 6 
Cumberland, Edward.. oe ae a TOOTS 
Child, Wm. ... oki a an iW Oe E | 
Coape, Sherbrooke arth ag ea eset) WG OOYi Hu SS 
Daws, Wm. ... ie He nee Ab 2 Oe ho 
Derneley, Thos. ape sis 1 hes eee pe 
Deverill, John ie er ose et ae aes 
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Deverill, Samuel + 
Edge, Thos. Webb 
Frost, John ... 
Green, Edwd. 
Harrison, James 
Hearson, John 
Hipwell, John 
Hutchinson, Eliz 
Jallands, Thos. 
Jones, Edward 

Key, Catharine 
Lealand, Samuel 
Lealand, Ann 
Lomas, Samuel 
Machon, Thos. 
Marlow, Thos. 
Matthews, Robt. 
Mexborough, Earl Ay 
Moore, Henry 
Morley, Benjamin 
Morris, Wm. 

Need, John ... 
Newham, Wm. mee 
Padley, Robt. (of Stoke) 
Padley, Robert 
Parsons, John 
Smith, Eliz. .. 
Redgate, Sarah 
Richards, Samuel 
Saunders, John 
Simpson, Samuel 
Sleight, Sarah 
Smith, Thos. 
Stirtevant, John 
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Stirtevant, Jonathan ... : a r 4 
Story, J. L., and Frisby, ses Wy Mean ioe 
Summers, Robt. AY tia B52 
Taft, John Ce ee 
Taylor, Wm. PLO, 20 
Thompson, Mary Get 36 
Tomlinson, John 13 53h ras 
Wass, Chrisr. ; 3-07, 26 
Wightman, eprcid nea LOM 2 pins 
Wilcocks, John Ot Foiara 
Williamson, Luke oo A aed Of i2eera 
Wright, Thos. eed iy rh daz O4 Peer 
Wylde, Isaac ae ie 4s te > Nose20 


BENEFITS OF THE INCLOSURE AWARD. 


The benefits to Arnold of the Inclosure of its common lands it 
may be desirable here to explain. The land forming one half of the 
Parish was growing little food for man or beast, although some 
portion was occupied with woods. What are called natural grasses 
produced only a small crop. Much was occupied with gorse, ling, 
brushwood, with bare patches; that land was never manured, the 
result being a very limited crop. The sheep and cattle grazing in 
it did not feed nearly as well as if they had been fed in our ordinary 
fields. Of course none of the land was ploughed or cultivated. If 
we turn to the old arable land cultivated in strips, it could not be 
made the best of. Cross-cutting in ploughing is considered of 
great advantage to the land, but this could not be done when each 
man cultivated his own strip in his own way, and with a crop 
different to his neighbours. Some strips would be well cleaned, 
and others would be neglected, so spreading weeds, and it is 
probably safe to say that the corn crops obtained were not much 
more than half the produce now obtained on a fairly well managed 
farm, for among other matters the rotation of crops would be 
neglected, and the seasonal pasturing of sheep and cattle in the 
arable would be attended with great difficulty, for there were no 
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hedges—or to be correct very few, and very poor ones. We there- 
fore arrive at the fact that through the Inclosure there was 
produced more grass, and therefore more wool, mutton, and milk, 
and on the arable land more corn, turnips, potatoes, and other food. 


Nearly 59 years passed away after the Arnold Inclosure Act 
was passed before Parliament awoke to a sense of its responsibilities 
in regard to making provision in Inclosure Acts for the good of the 
people who were not owners. It was not until 1837 that the House 
of Commons passed a resolution “that in all Inclosure Bills pro- 
vision be made for leaving an open space sufficient for purposes of 
exercise and recreation of the neighbouring population.” Our 
forefathers did not foresee the great growth of population, the 
compulsory education, the development of such sports as cricket 
and football, the need for gardens and recreation; they saw only 
their present requirements, and our present requirements are all 
that we now see, and it is not at all unlikely that our descendants 
will censure us for not foreseeing some developments that the 
future may have in store for them. 

There must have been an Inclosure fever about the time when 
the Arnold Act was passed in 1791. Calverton led the way in 1779, 
Basford followed in 1792, Gedling and Lambley in 1796, Wood- 
borough in 1798. The Plains Road and the road from Arnold to 
Gedling were then laid out, for the plains were then wood and 
waste from Nottingham to Woodborough, and the way to Mapperley 
and the plains from Nottingham was by Red Lane, now Redcliffe 
Road, the road being inaccessible in winter. 

It is worthy of note that whereas the whole of Sherwood Forest 
belonged in the olden time to the King, the Royal rights had been 
so neglected and the encroachments by adjoining owners had 
grown so much that when the Arnold Inclosure Act was passed the 
Royal rights in the wastes of Arnold consisted in the right to keep 
deer without stint, with the usual privileges of range and harrut,? 
herbage, covert, and layer for the deer, and a right of chase, but 
no deer had been kept for many years, and the Crown rights were 
estimated at one fortieth part of the value of the land inclosed, and 
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for this right 23a. 3r. and 7p. were allotted to the King. This land 
was, on 20th June, 1801, sold to Robert Padley for £458 8s. 6d., 
or about £19 per acre. This information has been supplied by the 
Woods and Forests office. 

It will also be noted that 32a. 3r. and 7p. was allotted to the 
Earl of Chesterfield as keeper of the Forest. The Ministers of the 
Crown were not in the olden time, as now, paid by salary, but 
were remunerated by Royal grants. In the 42nd year of her reign 
Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir John Stanhope, and his heirs for 
ever, Ranger or Keeper of Thorneywood Chase, which was a part 
of the Forest of Sherwood, and this chase was formerly well wooded 
and stocked with fallow deer. In Arnold (besides about 1,500 acres 
inclosed in 1790, not being within the said chase) there were 750 
acres within the chase, being on the Plains, and the Earl of 
Chesterfield, as Ranger and heir of Sir John Stanhope, received a 
twentieth part in value, as compensation for his Forest rights. 

The very large quantity of land allotted to Henry Cavendish, 
for his right to the tenth part of the values of corn, hay, wool, 
grown in the parish, and for common rights, and small tithes, etc., 
is commented on elsewhere, but it may here be named that he did 
not long retain the land allotted, but sold it to Thomas Holdsworth, 
of Manchester, who was for some years M.P. for North Notts. 


1. The word ‘ harrut’ is not found either in the New Oxford Dictionary or in 
Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. The Oxford Dictionary has 
‘harro,’ described as an obsolete word, and illustrated by two quotations 
from old writers, from which it would appear that the word is used of rous- 
ing or chasing deer. 


she rnold Will. 


Mr. Robert Lowe, writing in 1794, says there were six Cotton 
Mills in Papplewick and Linby engaged in preparing cotton for 
thread for the making of stockings, and for the Manchester trade, 
and he mentions many other mills in the villages in the County, 
one of them being at Arnold. Cotton was gradually superseding 
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thread ; cotton and wool were being mixed, but the mill at Arnold 
was principally a worsted mill. It seems to have been a poor 
trade, with low wages and much child labour. Times were hard, 
and trade was bad. In France was an awful revolution, and war 
between England and France followed. All industries were 
disorganized, bread was exceedingly dear, riots were frequent, for 
the people were starving. Ina printed report of a Lecture given 
by Mr. W. Stumbles in the Baptist Schoolroom in 1859 it is 
stated that the Mill was built about 1788, was first used for 
spinning worsted, and afterwards for cotton yarns. It stood above 
the lodge at the entrance to Arnot Hill grounds, and the row of 
houses opposite, known as Cottage Row, was occupied by the 
apprentices, of whom there were about six hundred, which with 
four hundred adults made up one thousand workpeople. “ There 
was no Factory Act in those days, and the hands were accustomed 
to work night and day, and as the result there was great mortality 
among the apprentices. These were mostly obtained from Bristol 
and London, out of the workhouses, and their age when put to the 
mill would average about twelve years. The mortality was so 
great among them that sometimes as many as six or seven a week 
were buried at Arnold Church. This shameful waste of human life 
was thought to have resulted from overwork, neglect, and the over- 
crowded state of their lodging rooms.” 


Throsby, in 1792, after referring to the cotton mills “ erected 
here on a large scale,’ adds ‘here is also a worsted mill that 
employs fifty children.” 


‘In 1811 (Arnold Feast Week), the mill stopped, owing to the 
great depression in trade...... arising from the decrees of the 
Emperor Napoleon against British commerce, and the tremendous 
price of provisions caused by the French War. ‘The apprentices 
were handed over to the recruiting sergeant, and the proprietors of 
the mill received £5 for each one enlisted.” 


In 1812, the mill was described as being “so large that a 
tenant could not be found for it, and it is suffered to go to decay.” 
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Under the head of Worsted Mills, Blackner in his “ History of 
Nottingham,” says ( p. 249) :— 

“In the year 1788 Mr. Robert Davison and Mr. John 
Hawkesley erected a worsted mill in this town, on the north bank 
of the Leen, where now stands Navigation Row. It was burnt 
down in 1791; and shortly afterwards these gentlemen erected 
another mill, on a very extensive scale, the works being driven by 
an engine of sixty horse power. The site of its erection was ona 
plot of ground contiguous to the east side of the road leading into 
Arnold from Nottingham, and which in the old writings belonging 
to the estate is called Arnot Hill. The death of Mr. Davison, and 
some heavy losses in 1809, added to the already encumbered state 
of the concern, caused the final stoppage of this manufactory, the 
materials of which, to the very foundation, were sold and taken 
away; and on the 5th of February, 1810, Mr. Hawksley laid the 
foundation of another mill which required an engine of twenty 
horse power, in Butcher Close, Nottingham, and he left the 
delightful habitation at Arnot Hill, surrounded with plantations, 
gardens, and hothouses, and removed with his family to Snenton.” 


“ During the latter part of the summer (1793) the Corporation 
opened a subscription for the relief of the poor in the article 
of bread, which received very considerable support from a 
number of wealthy and humane inhabitants; but by none so much 
as by Messrs. Davison & Hawksley, of Arnold. They supplied an 
immense quantity of corn, considerably below the price they had 
given for it, for the use of their own workpeople. And what is 
very remarkable, when the corn was thus obtained to supply the 
poor with bread, which they could not otherwise obtain for money, 
there was neither wind nor water to grind it. These two worthy 
gentlemen remedied this misfortune in the operations of nature, 
which, coupled with the machinations of man, threatened the most 
alarming consequences at this momentous crisis, for they ground 
the corn in their own mill (which was turned by the machinery of 
their worsted mill), and sent the flour in their own waggons to 
Nottingham, free of all expenses, which was sold at a reduced price 
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by the Corporate servants at the Malt Cross to the eager multitude, 
and thus the horrors of a famine were expelled. These two gentle- 
men likewise took the batches of corn of those who could raise them 
from this town of Arnold, and ground them, and brought them 
back free of expense, so long as applicants could be found. For 
these benevolent and humane acts they received a tribute from 
thousands of hearts overflowing with the most grateful sensations ; 
and Mr. Hawksley was presented with the Freedom of the Town.” 

Mr. Davison lost his fortune in the concern, and his sons 
therefore threw their energies into the profession of medical 
students, Samuel setting up as a surgeon in Arnold, where he was 
succeeded by Mr. Wright Allen, he removing to Carlton, where he 
lived nearly sixty years. Of his daughters, one married Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) John Robinson, and another married Dr. Elder, formerly 
of Red Hill Lodge. Dr. John Davison was the first Physician of 
the Nottingham General Hospital. 

Of the Hawksley family Mr. Thomas Hawksley, the famous 
engineer, was born at Arnot Hill House. 

Of the assistants to the business see accounts of Mr. Huddleston 
and the Rev. George Wall. 

The workpeople and neighbours must have been greatly 
grieved and annoyed at the pulling down and breaking up of the 
mill, leaving only the lake as a memento, and for two generations 
afterwards they always spoke of what is now called Nottingham 
Road as “the Folly,” and the Infant School was spoken of as ‘“‘the 
School in the Folly,” or ‘‘ the Folly School.” 


farnold Gokens. 


Although many tradesmen’s tokens were issued in Nottingham 
in the 17th century, none are known to have been issued at Arnold, 
and it is only late in the 18th century any are found to have been 
struck here, and these are not only very interesting but extremely 
fine and rare. They were issued by the firm of Messrs. Robert 
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Davison and John Hawksley, of Arnold. Both belonged to old 
Nottingham families ; they were important business men and well- 
known philanthropists, Mr. Hawksley being presented with the 
freedom of the town of Nottingham. 


The Hawksleys were Maltsters, the Davisons, Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. Mr, Davison gave up the hosiery business and joined 
Mr. Hawksley in building a factory near Leen Side, Nottingham, 
for worsted spinning. This factory was burned down in January, 
1791. They at once commenced building new works at Arnold. 
These works were running before the end of the year. They were 
situated near the site of Arnot Hill House, in which Mr. Hawksley 
lived. They did not prove a success, and the machinery was sold 
and the factory demolished. 


Mr. Hawksley died in 1815, and Mr. Davison in 1807. 


The issuing of these tokens of such high value in copper 
wherewith to pay their workpeople was exceptional. 


It is strange that, although they issued these tokens in 
Arnold, the writer knowe of no issue from the Nottingham works. 
They were of the value of 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. The reading on 
the four tokens is identical with the exception of their respective 
monetary values, and all are of copper. The writer has some of them 
plated in silver and gilt. The crowns and half-crowns are the 
most rare of all the Nottinghamshire tokens of this period. The 
shillings and sixpences are not uncommon. 


Obverse. Davison and Hawksley, and fleece suspended from 
a tree. 


Reverse. The Roman Fasces with the axe, spear, and a cap 
of liberty in saltire, Arnold works. 
A crown 1791. 
From a newspaper cutting supplied by Mr. Oscroft it appears 
that at a Sotheby’s sale four Davison and Hawksley tokens 
realized £42. 
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In 1770, Arthur Young, the agricultural writer, when at 
Arnold, noticed some uncommon improvements lately carried out, 
particularly in the carrot culture. The land was let at 18/- an acre, 
whereas the ordinary rent in England at the time was Io/-. 1,045 
strike of carrots (45 lbs. to the strike) for an acre, at gd., produced 
£39 38S. od., less expenses £8 gs. od. Profit £30 14s. od. Turnips 
usually followed the carrots, and then barley, which in the double- 
hold land produced great crops of 6 to 10 quarters to the acre. 
Labourers wages were 1/- a day in winter, and 1/- with board in 
addition in harvest time, and in hay time rod. a day and board. 
Prices of provisions were :—oat cake bread, 14 lbs. for 11d. ; cheese, 
4d.; Butter, 6d.; Beef, 34d.; Mutton, 4d.; Pork, 34d.; Bacon, 
7d.; Milk, per pint, 3d. A labourer’s cottage cost him £1 Ilos.a 
year, and rates 1/- in the £. 


Mages and Mork in farnold in 1845. 


In 1845 there was a Commission appointed to enquire into the 
condition of the framework knitters; a report of which was pre- 
sented to Parliament. Some of the evidence revealed a sad state 
of affairs. Wm. Jackson, of Arnold, F.W.K. wrought-hose 
branch, made 7 pairs a week at 17/6 per dozen, and paid out of it 
1/- rent, 6d. taking in, 1/- seaming, and did his own mending. 

Wm. Taylor, F.W.K. wrought-hose branch, averaged for 
himself 7s. 23d. per week clear. Had worked in Bulwell, and got 
15/- for two frames for a fortnight, the expenses out of it being 11/-. 

Wm. Parsons, shirt branch, complained of having to take 
bread for wages, at 2d. to 4d. a stone, being just under the price of 
bread. He was then out of work, had a wife and four children, and 
was receiving from the Board of Guardians 4/- and half a stone of 
bread for the whole of them. His rent was 1/6, coal 1/-; sugar 
and tea were luxuries that could not be indulged in. 


Work and Wages in 1845. 93 


John Hufton said nearly two-thirds of the trade of Arnold were 
working to bagmen, or middlemen. 

Nearly all the witnesses complained of the truck system, 
whereby they were paid in goods instead of money. 

Joseph Beadsley, a shoemaker at Arnold, made shoes for the 
framework knitters, and received 1/- per week, but often had to 
take it in bread which his customers had taken for wages. 


Mr. Wright Allen, Surgeon, said there were in Arnold out of 
goo ratepayers, 250 whose whole rate together would not come to 
£15. They paid 74d., 1odd., 1/2 and so on. Out of 4,500 people 
nine-tenths of them are paupers, or next to it, only one step above 
it. The children were put out at as early an age as 5 to 6 to wind, 
and small children of 6 or 7, if they could handle a needle, were put 
to seaming and kept at it. The people were better off since they 
had had cottage gardens; they had more potatoes. ‘“‘ We have 
about 50 acres of garden ground, and about 400 members, and we 
could—to give every man only half a rood of garden ground—do 
with 17 acres more.” These lands were managed by four Trustees 
(of which he was one), who sublet and took all the responsibility. 

Mr. Handley made hose at 9/3 a dozen, and had to work hard 
to make 13 pairs. The outgoings were frame rent, 1/-, taking in 4d., 
seaming 114d. a dozen, needles 2d. Thomas Granger made tops 
for mits at 3/2 a dozen; with extra hours made 4} dozen. Out- 
goings 4/-. 

Other witnesses were John Stacey, Thomas Grainger, George 
Darker, Joseph Grainger, Mr. MHextall, Mr. Jackson, Tho. 
Jallands, etc. 

Mr, Wm. Felkin gave evidence that there were then in 
Arnold 1053 narrow frames, and 203 wide ones. Wages clear 6/6. 
‘‘ Mr. Pearson has let 22 acres in allotments of quarter acre each 
which are much sought after, well cultivated, yield capital crops, 
and are found very serviceable.” (Note—These allotments were up 
Gedling Lane—on the southern side—now the G.N.R. tunnel, 
Abandoned as gardens about 1870, being too distant.) 

Mr. Felkin says “they work generally from daylight until 1o 
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o’clock at night, five days a week in winter, and during daylight in 
summer very frequently. The average is about 14 hours a day. 
The returns show wide differences in the character of hosiers, as to 
the rate of their wages and treatment of hands, and in the 
irregular working habits of many amongst them; too many 
showing so little steady industry as to make it not worth while 
for the best masters to give them employment.” 

Mr. Felkin gives details of eight families living in Holts Row, 
comprising the Cawthornes, Woodwards, Morleys, Browns, Hud- 
sons, Claytons, Shirtcliffes, Carrs, etc., 154 separate cases. It 
would appear that on these frames 600 persons were dependent in 
the main for their support. The gross earnings were £75 128s. 3d.; 
charges £30 Is. 5d.; net receipts £45 tos, 1od.; or 1o/- per frame 
gross, charges 4/-,net wages 6/- per frame, or 1/- per head, per week, 
to provide house rent, fuel, food, clothes, and all other necessaries. 
But it is probable that two-thirds of the winding and seaming 
charged, would be done in the workpeople’s families, consequently 
the amount per head would be increased somewhat. 

Thomas Emmerson complained strongly of the prevalence of 
the trucking system. 


Parish Miscellanea. 


f1.D. 868—1900. 


A.D. 868—It is recorded that the Danes marched through Arnold 
to attack Nottingham. 

A.D. 1169.—William Fitz Ralf, Sheriff of Nottingham, accounted 
for five marks received from the men of Arnhale for the aid (or 
rate) for marrying the King’s daughter. (Pipe Roll, 22.) 

A.D. 1200.—Gervasius de Ernhale witnessed a deed, and again in 
year 1221. The Charter Roll dated Jan. 14th, 1230, states 
that Hugh de Nevill gave Gervase, son of Richard de Arnhale, 
3% bovates of land, 2 tofts and a tillage in Arnhale to be held 
by him and his assigns, etc. 
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A.D. 1280.—‘ The Jury before Galf. de Nevill and Henry de 
Perepont, Justices of the Assize at the Inquisition at Blidworth 
found that John de Nevill held pleas in the Courts of 
Arnall concerning trespass made of the vert in his wood of 
Arnall which is within the bounds of the forest, and made 
attachments for the same and suffered not his dogs to be 
expidated and not by his own proper authority, but as his 
ancestors did from the time of Hugh de Nevill the Justices 
who held pleas for the king concerning the Forest etc.” 
(Thoroton). 

A.D. 1290.—The Bishop of Bath impleaded Sampson de Strelley 
and others for cutting the woods at Arnall, who pleaded that 
the Bishop had nothing in that manor. 

A.D. 1299.—On a complaint made by Will de Colwyk that Robert 
de Arnhale and others had broke a mill pond and weir of his 
at Great Colewyk, cut down trees, etc.,, and beat his men on 
the road to Sneynton. (Patent Rolls.) 

A.D.—1307.—The Rector of the Church at Arnall cut and took 20 
okes whilst the manor was in the King’s hands. William de 
Arnall took 16 and Ralph de Arnall 6. 

A.D. 1311.—Grant made from Hugh de Dolgate of Arnale and his 
wife Isabella to Hugh de Wolaton of Nottingham of a shop in 
the Saturday market. 

A.D. 1316.—There is in the British Museum a catalogue of wax 
impressions and sulphur casts of seals and heraldic descriptions 
one of which is of John de Crumwell, Arnold Manor, 1316. 


A.D. 1319.—Grant to Hugh de Neville, in aid of the expences of 
his journey with the King to Scotland, of licence to make a 
clearing 20 feet in width around his wood in Arnhale which is 
within the metes and forest of Shirwode, and to fell trees growing 
in the clearing, and make his profit thereof, and to have free 
ingress and egress from the nearest King’s highways to the 
said wood to carry away the trees. (Patent Rolls.) 

A.D. 1327.—There were about 240 acres of land in Bramcote 
subject to the Court at Arnold, and this land was shortly before 
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1327 confirmed by Herbert de Brampcote as given to the Holy 
Trinity and the monks at Lenton Priory, leaving to his heirs 
the curse of Almighty God and his own if they should ever 
attempt to go against his grant. 

A.D. 1346.—Pardon granted for good service in France to Richard 
Fleecher. (Patent Roll.) 

A.D. 1338.—Grant to Richard de Wylughby—who has lent the 
King (Edwd. III.) £200—of the rent of £10, which the men 
of Arnhale pay for the farm of their town, to be received by 
him until the said sum be repaid. 

A.D. 1392.— William Glade of Arnold takes part in the legal 
process against the Lord of Colwick for obstructing the course 
of the River Trent in order to turn his mill water wheel. 
William swears the River Trent is a great river of the realm 
for passage of ships, etc., from the Castle to the Humber, etc. 
(Boro’ Records.) 

A.D. 1395.—The presentments of the Nottm. Mickleton Jury in 
this year show that William de Arnold (with others) was 
charged with being ‘‘ common forestallers and gatherers of 
coal, selling it excessively high to the serious damage of the 
whole people because they make it too dear.” 


A.D. 1396.—Nottingham traders objected in this year to Roger, 
servant to Roger de Arnold, holding an open booth in the 
Women’s Market, seeing that he was not a burgess, and the 
petty constables further complained that Roger “sold candles 
without cotton and was acommon regater of all cheeses, butter, 
and such victuals.” (A regater was one who bought to sell 
again at a higher price, which was then treated as a public 
offence.) 

A.D. 1484.—Sir Ralph de Arnold, knight, witnesses a deed con- 
veying a gift of lands to God and the Church of the Blessed 
Mary of Shelford and the Canons there serving God. 

A.D. 1494.—Item in Nottm. Boro’ Records :—“ Payd to Bolsore of 
Arnall iij lode Bulders xvd.” (Probably 3 cartloads of stones, 
fifteen pence.) 
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A.D. 1508.—By an Inquisition taken at Nottingham on the Thurs- 
day after Palm Sunday, before Sir William Perpoint and 
others, concerning intrusion or huntings in the King’s forest, 
or chaces, it appears that Sir Wm. Hastings, knight, was 
seized in the manors of Lambley and Arnold. 

A.D. 1544.—The Church Registers begin. 

A.D. 1566.—Items from Wollaton Hall M.SS.:—* Extracts from the 
executors bookes of foren receptes and paymentes.” 
Items payd for two stone and dim of picke (pitch) the [Xth of 
Faybruary, for to marke the flockes at Arnalde, Basforde and 
Wollaton at xviij the stone iijs. ixd. 
Inventory of sheep: with Robert Raynor, shepherd at Arnalde, 
sixteen score of wethers, etc. 
A.D. 1522.—A list of servants which did belong to Sir Francis 
Willughby and his lady and their wages for quarter of a year 
includes to shepherd of Arnol, tos. 4d. 
A.D. 1573.—Wages paid at Christmas—John Cawverd Xs. 
shepperd at Arr(nold) Xs. iiijd. 
A.D. 1574. Shepperd Arnolde xs. itijd. 


A.D. 1637.—Jasper Badcock—“In the name of God, Amen. I 
Jasper Badcock the younger of Arnold in the County of 
Nottingham, yeoman, being weeke and feeble in body now 
make my last will and Testament in manner and form 
following :—1st, I give my body to be buried in the church or 
churchyard of Arnold. 2nd, For all my goods and chattells I 
give unto Dorothy Badcock my widow, during her natural life 
and after her decease to Elizabeth, the wife of John Coates,” 
The will is marked by J. Badcock and Wm. Attenborrow, and 
signed by Winifred Dodswell and Henry Coates. 

A.D 1637.—Gervase Melford’s Will—‘“I, Gervase Melford, of 
Arnold in the County of Nottingham, being weeke in body but 
of sound and good memory, make my last Will and Testament 
in manner and form following :—1st, I bequeath my soul, 
saved by the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, to Almighty 
God, and my body to be buried in the churchyard of the 
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"parish of Arnold aforesaid.” He left his messuage or tenement _ 
to his wife Margaret, excepting the kitchen which he had 
already leased to his daughter-in-law, Valentine Sales. £20 
was bequeathed to Dorothy, wife of Dr. Lee, of Warsop, and 
5 shillings each to brother Robert Melford’s two daughters. A 
special bequest was made also of his brass pot. Peter Coates 
and Edward Newham witnessed this will. (Peter Coates was 
vicar of Arnold in 1632.) 

Richard Beanbridge, labourer, left to his daughter 4 pewter 
mugs, a heifer calf, and he bequeathed another heifer calf 
together with a parcel of rye and oates to his son. 

A.D. 1641.—Ann Widdosonne made her will. 

A.D. 1703.—Hy. Sherbrooke, Esq., of Arnold, High Sheriff of 


Notts. 
A.D. 1727.—Real value of the church living in this year— 
£24 ts. 8d. 


A.D. 1734.—Thos. Porter, of Arnold, High Sheriff of Notts. 

A.D. 1753.—W. Roberts and W. Sandham hanged on Gallows Hill. 
They induced an Arnold man to enlist (though unfit for the 
army) hoping to get his 20/- “smart”? money from him. In 
this they failed, so they beat him, and Roberts cut off one of 
his little fingers, and for this both were executed. 

A.D. 1764.—In this year a correspondent of the “ Nottingham 
Journal” writes :—‘ An application to Parliament is proposed 
for a turnpike from Nottingham to Mansfield.” (See page 23.) 

A.D. 1765.—Kitty Hudson, born at Arnold, when six years old 
was taken to live with her grandfather, Mr. White, sexton of 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham. Mr. White’s servant encouraged 
Kitty when sweeping the church to pick up pins and needles 
for a reward of toffee. Kitty placed the pins or needles in her 
mouth, the practice of which habit destroyed her teeth, and 
when she was 18 years old she had to be taken to the Notting- 
ham General Hospital (which had been opened the year 
previous, 1782) in consequence of numbness of limbs and | 
sleeplessness. Needles were found in her arms, legs, feet, 
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breasts, stomach, and indeed all over her body. She was 
discharged cured in 1785, and was married six months later to 
a young Arnold man named Goddard, who, she said, ‘“ had 
sweethearted her from a child.” She had 19 children, 18 of 
whom died in infancy. Kitty was tall, stout, and of masculine 
appearance, and carried the Arnold post a number of years, 
walking twice a day from Arnold to Nottingham, with the 
letters in a leathern bag slung over her shoulder by a strap. 
She wore a small bonnet, a man’s ‘spencer’ of drab cloth, a 
coarse woollen petticoat, worsted stockings, and strong shoes. 


A.D. 1766.—James Bromage and Wm. Wainer (ex-gentlemen’s 
servants, and the latter a stockinger) were hanged for several 
highway robberies, including one on Mr. Robt. Hall, of 
Durham, whom they accosted and plundered near Red Hill. 
They were allowed to lie down in their graves in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard to see if they would fit, and then walked to 
Gallows Hill in their shrouds. 

A.D. 1776.—Thos. Sleight, Junr., held 19 acres. 

Jan. 13th.—Great snowstorm. Two men walking from Not- 
tingham to Papplewick succumbed to the cold just after they 
had passed Red Hill. In the morning one was found dead and 
the other insensible, clasping the trunk of a tree with icicles at 
his finger tips: he recovered. 

A servant girl at the Peacock Inn, near St. Peter’s Church, 
Nottingham, when riding outside the coach, attempted, when 
the vehicle was stopped by the snow, to walk to Nottingham 
from near The Hut, at Newstead. She failed and lay down to 
die. Mr. Turner came along on horseback, covered her with 
his great coat and conveyed her to Red Hill. She recovered. 

A.D. 1777.—Bestwood Park, owned by the Duke of St. Albans, was 
brought into cultivation at this period. 

A.D. 1779.—June 1oth, Mr. Need, master hosier, and partner with 
Mr. Arkwright, incurred the wrath of the framework knitters 
because he gave evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, 
“that the workmen were sufficiently remunerated; the more 
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children a workman had, the better was his condition in life; 
that frame-rent reduction would ruin owners and drive them 
from the trade.” The Bill for the benefit of the workmen was 
rejected, and nearly all Nottingham rose in a ferment. The mob 
demolished every window, door, shutter and tile of Mr. Need’s 
house on Low Pavement, and on the following day attempted 
to set his mill on fire; then a portion of the malcontents 
marched to Arnold and attacked his country house, destroyed 
the furniture, broke the staircase, and smashed the roof in. 
June 23rd.—The rioters on this day destroyed 300 of Mr. 
Need’s frames at Arnold. 

A.D. 1783.—Wrestling was in great vogue in this district and in 
this year died Mr. John Trigge, of Arnold, who was, in his day, 
one of the principal promoters of this sport hereabouts. He 
gave a prize of five guineas annually for competition. 


A.D. 1789.—2280 acres of Sherwood Forest enclosed—7oo of these 

acres (afterwards sold to J. Whittaker, of Ramsdale, Esquire), 
were allotted to the impropriator, who is subject to the repairs 
of the church chancel. 24 acres were allotted to the crown 
(now belonging to Captain Welfitt, of Langwith Lodge). 
To mark the recovery of George III. from mental weakness 
five sheep were roasted at Arnold, and ale freely distributed, 
the gift of W. C. Sherbrooke, Esq., and other gentlemen. The 
bells rang, a number of men paraded the village with firearms, 
giving an occasional volley, and attended by a band of music 
and a flag on which was the King’s portrait. At night the 
village was illuminated. 

A.D.1797.—The war famine induced Mr. Robert Davison, with 
others, to petition the King on behalf of the framework 
knitters. 

A.D. 1800.—Messrs. Davison and Hawkesley were in this year 
engaged in grinding and carting corn free for the poor people 
of Arnold and Nottingham. 

A.D. 1801.—Dickenson’s History of Southwell (published in this 
year) stated that the property of the Sherbrookes in Oxton, 
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“accumulating through many generations, was lately in the 
possession of Margaret, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of 
the late Henry Sherbrooke. She married Hy. Porter, of 
Arnold, who took the name of Sherbrooke and died without 
issue. There were two other daughters of the last mentioned 
Henry Sherbrooke, Elizabeth and Sarah, one of whom married 
Wm. Coape, of Arnold, and the other married Samuel Lowe, 
of Southwell.” 

A.D. 1803.—The parish rate at 3s. and gd. in the £ produced 
£860 16s. 1od. Wm. Sherbrooke, Esqre., High Sheriff of 
Notts. 

A.D. 1813.—Bestwood Park land was being developed by Norfolk 
agriculturalists. A directory of this period records the occu- 
pancy of “the modern” Sherwood Lodge by Mr. Cops, and 
further refers to the cotton and worsted mills in the parish, 
remarking that “one very large mill is going to decay.” 
Stocking manufacture was also one of the chief industries. 
Major Rooke had just traced the Roman Camp on Holly Hill 
and measured it 417 by 240 yards. 

A.D. 1823.—Thos. Roe and Benjamin Miller were hanged in this 
year for attacking and robbing Samuel Marriott, a labourer, 
employed by Messrs. Simpson, Breck Hill farm. They struck 
him repeatedly with a bludgeon. The execution took place on 
Gallows Hill. 

A.D. 1827.—The last execution took place on Gallows Hill. The 
gallows was a familiar object to all Arnold people travelling to 
Nottingham. It was formed of two tall oak posts supporting a 
crossbar at the top. Criminals were drawn under the bar ina 
cart which was drawn forward as soon as the noose had been 
fixed on the culprit’s neck. 

A.D. 1837.—Hy. Cope, Esqre., occupied Sherwood Lodge. 

A.D. 1842.—Chartism rife. The movement had many active 
adherents in Arnold. 

A.D. 1844.—William Saville was hanged outside the County Hall for 
murdering his wife and three children in a plantation by the 
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side of a footroad leading from Colwick to Carlton. He was 
a native of Arnold, but left early and was brought up at Blid- 
worth and Bestwood as a farm laborer. Twelve people were 
crushed and trampled to death at the execution, and more than 
100 injured, five of the latter dying from their injuries. Mary 
Stevenson, aged 23, widow, of Daybrook, was among the 
killed. 

A.D. 1849.—A survey of the parish in this year describes it as 
containing 2,610 acres arable, 1,330 meadow and pasture, 
294 wood and plantation. The remaining area consisted of 
roads and waste, etc. The prevailing hosiery manufactures 
then were cotton hose, stockings, gloves, etc. 

A.D. 1863.—James Chambers, a teacher at Nottingham Blind 
Institution, rose in a balloon at Basford Park. The balloon 
collapsed over Arnold and fell in a field, Chambers being 
instantaneously killed. 


Ghe Health and Vitality of Firnold. 


During the last twenty years the death rate in Arnold has 
steadily declined ; this change is no doubt due to improved sanitary 
conditions, especially scavenging, and to better housing accommo- 
dation. The sandy nature of the soil and the excellence and 
abundance of the water supply are conditions very favourable 
to health. 

As in other Urban Districts the infant mortality has always 
been high, and, in spite of the improvements mentioned above, the 
infant death-rate has not decreased during the 25 years from 1886 
to 1g11. Accordingly the Council has recently appointed a Lady 
Health Visitor to visit the homes of the people and give advice on 
infant feeding and general hygiene. 

There are no records of any recent severe epidemic, though in 
1888 there were a few cases of small-pox. 


ae 
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During the last twenty years the birth-rate has fallen from 
34°14 to 25°69. 
The subjoined tables and statistics may be of interest. 


POPULATION AND DEATH-RATE DURING THE LAST I00 YEARS. 


Note.—The number of deaths up to and including 1881 is 


gathered from the Burial Registers. 
Death-rate per 1000 


Population, Number of Deaths. of Population. 

1801 ove 2768 ane *92 dels 33°23 
1811 ee 3042 ‘ce 62 die 20°38 
1821 ie 3572 ake 76 ne aie 
1831 aa 4054 pas 83 aaa 20°51 
1841 ie 4509 ae 98 ahh Burs 
1851 ia: 4704 a IOI fore 21°45 
1861 ais 4642 ae 96 ni 20°68 
1871 ure, 4634 He 108 we 23°3 

1881 ae 5745 gn IIo he Ig'I4. 
1891 Hide 7769 ae 157 “oF 20°2 

IgoI Ae 8757 ae PEI qe 12°67 
IgII die TETAS sam 131 ora 11°68 


*Ot the 92 deaths in 1801, there were 28 which took place at 
“the Mill,” referred to elsewhere in this History. 

The Infant Death-rate per 1,000 births was 136 in the year 
1886, and in the year 1911 it was 138. During the intervening 
period its highest was in 1897 when it reached 254, and its lowest 
was in 1894 when it stood at 122. 

The term ‘infant ” in these statistics means a child under the 
age of twelve months. 

Editorial Note.— 

Since the above was written the rate of infant mortality has 
happily decreased, the statistics of 1912 shewing an infantile death- 
rate of 89 per 1000 births, as against 138 per 1oo0 in 1911. This 
improvement is attributed by the Medical Officer partly to the 
efforts of the Lady Health Visitor and partly to the healthier wea- 
ther conditions of 1912, 
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Place Names. 


Breck Hill. Breck=a slope or thicket ; then an opening—a break ; 
locally a cleared place. 

Butts, The, being on the south western side of the Church may 
have reference to the practice of archery which was compulsory 
by a law of Edward IV., every man being required to havea 
bow of his own height. The butts were often on the 
southern side of the church, and the practice was at feasts, and 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Broadmere Lane, now St. Albans Road, suggests there was a large 
pond—a mere—possibly on the south side of the west end. 

Coppice Farm refers to the time when the hill was a great wood. 

Cockpit Hill seems to have reference to the so-called sports of one 
or two hundred years ago. The top of the hill is the site of 
ancient earthworks. 

Cockliffe Hill should possibly be Cock Cliffe Hill, being opposite to 
Cockpit Hill, where possibly a gravel pit was used for cock 
fighting. 

Cross Street—late Cross Lane—was the lane cutting across from 
the Church to Red Hill. 

Daybrook. It has been suggested that the Day-brook had refer- 
ence to storing the running water at night to be used for mill 
purposes during the day; but “ Daybrook closes ” is mentioned 
in 1715 (Orange, p. 805). Deer brook has been suggested but is 
improbable. In an old map attached to some 18th century 
deeds the brook that runs by Daybrook House is named the 
Dry Brook. Is it possible that this was corrupted into 
Dybrook (by slurring the ‘r’ in pronounciation,) and so became 
Daybrook? We might compare Killiesick. The stream in 
Killiesick Lane is one of the feeders of the Dry Brook. 

Derry Mount is in the neighbourhood of “The Butts.” It is 
possible that the name was appropriated from the “ Siege 
of Derry ’—Londonderry—in Ireland, when in 1689 the 
apprentices closed the gates against James II. 
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Dorket Head. This is the head or top of the mountain or hill pass. 

Forest Farm, the farm in the Forest. 

Furlong Street, a modern name, perhaps from the length of the 
street. 

Hallams Lane, Hickling Lane, Thackeray Lane, so named after 
prominent residents there. 

Lime Lane, probably from Lime trees formerly growing there. 

Leapool. The pond in the pasture field. 

Killiesick Lane. Sik or sike is an old English dialect word, 
meaning a small brook or streamlet, which sometimes is dry in 
the summer. Killiesick Lane therefore means probably the 
lane of the kiln brook, and may be compared with Kilbourne 
and Killies Lane, in Derbyshire. There is a Priestsick Lane 
at Sutton-in-Ashfield, and a Catsick Lane at Loughborough, 


Plains, The, are not open level land, but rather a ridge. 

Red Hill. The red or clay road. 

Ramsdale. Rendered famous for its sheep and rams. 

Rufford Road. The road to York and the north by Rufford. 

Stockings Farm. It is thought to have reference to a farmer who 
also had a shop of stocking frames. 

Swinnows—The Swinehouses. When the land was unenclosed and 
largely forest there would probably be pig hovels in the wood 
for shelter. 

Scout Lane suggests either vigilant outlook on the frontiers, or 
more probably a high rock or hill, so it may mean a steep or 
hilly lane. There were formerly two very steep portions, now 
reduced. 

Spout Lane has reference to a stream that ran from a spring in 
Mr. Frost’s grounds, and through a spout and trough in the 
lane, now usually dry. 

Watchwoods Farm probably has reference to watching a wood 
against poachers. 

Washpond Lane leading to where sheep were washed. 

Woollitas,a large field in which was constructed a pond for 
washing sheep. 
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Arnold Hall. ‘Old Hall Yard” is the only remnant of an ancient 
building which stood there, and was the residence of ’Squire 
Cope, or Coape, the father of Colonel Coape, of Sherwood 
Lodge, and was pulled down about one hundred years ago. A 
row of houses formed the outbuildings, and the gardens ex- 
tended from, and included the site of, the Baptist Chapel in 
Front Street, to the Primitive Chapel in High Street. The 
farm buildings were on the eastern side of Front Street, and 
were in the field for many years belonging to Mr. Worrall, 
north of Ebenezer Chapel, across which there used to bea 
paved walk many feet in breadth, and two feet below the 
grass banks. 

The Brook which ran down the Front Street was open, and became 
a receptacle of all manner of filth, and so became very preju- 
dicial to the health of the inhabitants. It was covered over by 
a brick sewer about 1851, when Mr. Thomas Frost was the 
Overseer of Highways in the parish. 

Sherwood Lodge. The principal house in Arnold is Sherwood 
Lodge, the residence of Sir Charles Seely, Bart., who has 
greatly enlarged it, and adorned its grounds with a great 
number of trees and shrubs, while a private chapel in the 
rear, and a school for the children near by, minister to the 
spiritual and educational requirements of local residents. It 
was built in 1790, about the time of the Inclosure of the 
Forest, and close to the Parish boundary, by Henry Coape, 
Esq., and has since had five or six successive occupiers, one 
for many years being the Rev. G. F. Holcombe. 


Red Hill Old Farm House. The Farm House, now occupied by 
Mr. Gadsby, and owned by Sir Charles Seely, was at one time 
a coaching house—Red Hill Road being a part of the old North 
Road. Itis not now known at what period, but the “ Ram,” 
at Nottingham, afterwards became the coaching-house in its 
place. 

The Old Red Hill Arch, During the Waterloo year the hill road 
was lowered by a cutting—the work being done by the frame- 
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work knitters of Arnold, who at the time were nearly destitute 
owing to the bad trade caused by the war, and a wet harvest. 
Money being scarce, they were paid in kind. The road was 
very. wide, so that half of its width could be cut through, 
leaving an upper road (a right of way) branching off at the 
brow to a farm in Bestwood Park. To gain access to the 
farm, it was neccessary to build an arch over the proposed 
cutting ; and it was commenced simultaneously with both ends 
of the excavation. The piers were the natural rock from which— 
the clay and shale having been removed to the depth of 
several feet—the arch was sprung, and turned over the 
unexcavated material. The last lot of rock and clay to be 
taken down was that under the arch—leaving it suspended. 
It was shaken by clay waggons, during the construction of the 
Bestwood Reservoir, and some years later fell into the road- 
way. The present structure has since taken its place. The 
old arch, with the present boundary wall between the upper 
and lower roads, was built from the waterstones of the cutting. 
Another pecular feature was the making of a solid foundation 
for the road on a soft clay bottom: trimmed gorse bushes were 
placed at right angles, then broken boulders over them, with 
a little soil on the top to bind all together. 


Farnold Morthies and Notables. 


Where no effort has been made by the churches or schools to 
preserve a remembrance of men and women who have endeavoured 
to be of service to their fellows it is difficult to complete a satis- 
factory list, as some will be omitted who ought to be included, and 
others of less note may be unduly magnified. Still such a list 
ought to be attempted, for men are of more importance than 
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buildings. Some of the persons here named may be regarded as 
notable only. 

Dr. WricuTt ALLEN, Surgeon, was a very useful man, always 
active and cheerful, delighting to be of use to anybody. He died 
in 1887, aged 83. 

Luxe Barton, hosier, of Arnold, is mentioned in Felkin’s 
‘‘ History of Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace,” 
1838 patented the first wide rotary frame in which the stitches were 
shifted automatically, and all the other operations of the frame 
performed without the stoppage of the machine. It had also 


as having in 


other ingenious contrivances. 

RIcHARD ParKES BoNINGTON was born in Arnold on October 
25th, 1802, tradition says in the large house in High Street, south 
of Bond Street. His mother (née Miss Parkes) kept an academy 
for girls, and she was a woman of great ability, refinement, and 
high qualities, well fitted to train a son who became distinguished ; 
the father, however, although an artist of some ability, was too 
fond of company, the public-house parlour, and politics, to 
accomplish any good. The son, in his leisure time, was always 
sketching, and afterwards by incessant industry and study in France 
and Italy became a distinguished artist, so that his pictures sold 
for as much as three thousand guineas. He died in 1828, anda 
beautiful statue of him has been erected by Mr. Watson Fothergill 
by the side of the Nottingham School of Art. A paper on his life was 
read by Mr. R. Mellors before the Thoroton (Antiquarian) Society 
in Igog, and appeared in their Transactions. A number of his 
pictures may be seen in the Wallace Collection in London, one or 
two in the Nottingham Castle Museum, and a few at the “* Louvre” 
at Paris. 

Richard Parkes Bonnington was baptised as an infant at the 
High Pavement Chapel at Nottingham. 


In a notice sent recently (July, 1913) to the “ Nottingham 
Guardian Literary Supplement,’ Mr. John Lane says Bonington’s 
‘‘ drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museum are of a very high 
order,” and among his pictures are mentioned “ Le Grand Canal a 
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Venise,” ‘ Bologne,” “An Albanian,’ “ Peveril of the Peak.” 


Francis Burton was a Solicitor, who lived at and largely 
rebuilt and improved Red Hill Lodge. Mr. Burton died in 1892, 
aged 78. His daughter was married to the Rev. E. M. Vaughan, 
then Vicar of St. Paul’s, Daybrook, afterwards of Old Basford, and 
now Rector of Clifton, 

The Rev, DanieL CHApwIckKE, afterwards Vicar of Arnold, is 
believed to be the same gentleman as the Incumbent of Tollerton. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners of 1650 reported :—“ Alsoe 
the Rectory or Parsonage of Tollerton which is worth fower-score 
and tenne pounds per Annum Philip Pendocke Esquier the now 
Patron Daniel Chadwicke Clerke the present Incumbent who 
receives the Tythes of the said Parsonage to his own vse there 
being allowed unto Gervase Pendocke Clerke from whome the 
same is sequestred the Glebe lands as a fifth part for his wife and 
children the said Mr Chadwicke haveing Cure of soules there 
diligently supplies the Cure in his owne person being a godly 
preachinge Minister.” 

According to the minutes of the meetings of Presbyterian 
Ministers held in Nottingham, Mr. Chadwicke attended on Sept. 
22nd, 1658, and on Jan. 25th, 1658-9, he offered prayer at the 
ordination of a minister. It appears probable that he continued at 
Tollerton until 1662, the Restoration having taken place in 1660, 
for the Rev. Cuthbert Stote was instituted Vicar of Tollerton on 
4th Feb., 1662, whereas the Uniformity Act was not passed until 
the 19th May following. When the five mile act came in force, 
1665, Mr. Chadwicke conformed. In 1666, he was Curate in charge of 
Arnold, and Sequestrator of the living, apparently to continue till 
1683, when he was presented to the Vicarage by the Earl of Devon, 
which office he held until his death. 

In July, 1669, the Rev. Dr. Harcourt, Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham, issued a letter to his clergy, by special direction from His 
Majesty, and the Privy Council, signified through the two Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, in which he desired them “to 
make enquiry after conventicles, or unlawful meetings, under 
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pretence of religion and the worship of God, by such as separate 
themselves from the unitie and uniformitie’’ of the church. This 
enquiry was made under the Conventicle Act, 1664, which forbade 
more than five persons to assemble under colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion in other manner than is allowed by the liturgy 
or practice of the Church of England. 

The Rev. Daniel Chadwicke, in reference to Arnold, reported 
“ There is a private meeting, or conventicle, kept once a week, and 
sometimes at the house of Robert Walker, sometimes at that of 
Mr. Fillingham. The number of persons as far as I can learn is 
about ten or a dozen.” 

There were two Chadwicke weddings in 1685,—(a) Master 
William Griffith, of Grays Inne, and Mistress Elizabeth Chadwicke, 
April 5th, 1685; and (b) Thomas Mansfield, Gent., and Mistress 
Rebeckah Chadwicke, August 27th, 1685. These were possibly 
daughters of the Vicar. The title Mistress, not generally used 
in the Register, appears to indicate not widowhood, but a lady of 
quality. 

Mr. Chadwicke died at Arnold and was buried in the Church 
22nd Nov., 1701. A copy of the will of Daniel Chadwicke, of 
Arnhall, is in the Church safe, and was proved in the Consistory 
Court at York. It was dated 12th August, 1701. He apparently 
held freehold and copyhold estates in Arnhall, which he gave and 
devised to his “ dear and loving wife Mary Chadwicke.” He gave 
£5 to the poor of Arnhall, and £2 tos. od. to the poor of Bulwell. 
His mind and will was that his Executrix should, within three 
months of his decease, pay out of his personal estate “ the sume of 
fifty pounds to be lay’d out in some Charitable Act, or Acts, as she 
in her own discretion, or by ye advice and direction of my Nephew 
Charles Chadwicke, of ye Towne of Nottm., Gent., shall be thought 
most Charitable and convenient, which Sume I owne as a Debt 
rather than a Guift, that if I have injured anyone to whom 1 
cannot make restitution, the same may in some measure be an 
amends therefore and may be accepted of Almighty God as such. 
And therefore I desire and request that great care may be taken 
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of ye fulling this part of my will and that if ye sd moneys be not 
speedily so layd out by myne exetrix that she wthin the time 
aforesd secure ye sd Sume in some faithful Trustees hands to be 
layd out for that purpose.” He requested Charles Chadwicke to 
be Overseer of his will, and to aid his Executrix. Probably he 
advised the widow to spend the bequest on a Free School as the 
best form of charity. 

On the chancel floor of the Church, near to the Vestry door, 
is a stone inscribed to the memory of the wife of the Rev. Daniel 
Chadwick. She was buried January gth, 1714. Close by there is 
also buried the Rev. Joseph Chadwick, Vicar (July 24th, 1744). 

Joun Cray was a Hosiery Manufacturer. He served on the 
School Board, and later as one of the School Managers. He also 
served on the Urban District Council, the Burial Board, and as an 
Overseer of the Parish. A tablet to his memory is erected in the 
Lecture Hall of the Liberal Club. He died in rg11, aged 67. 


Epwarp Cuiupp, Esquire, of Norwood Park, near Southwell, 
represented Nottinghamshire in the “ Barebones” Parliament of 
1653, and again in the Parliament of 1656-9. He was a native of 
Arnold, and was baptised at Arnold Church in 1603—the entry in 
the Register, being translated, is :— 

*‘ Edward Cludd sone of Thomas Cludd 

gent. baptised Hie eaten Grit yas [Fin the reas} 
anno predicto 1603 aforesaid.” 
The day and month are undecipherable. 

The family is noticed by Thoroton (1677), who, after describing 
the principal Manor in Arnold as belonging to Mr. William 
Stanhope, half brother to Philip, first Earl of Chesterfield, says :— 
*‘ Another Mannor was Sir Thomas Rempstons, and came after to 
the Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, and was late the inheritance of 
Samuel Cludd, gent.” 

Thomas Cludd, of Arnold, Gent., married Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Sulley, of Arnold, on the 22nd April, 1583. There were 
born to them Edward Cludd, Martha (who was baptised in 1602), 
Samuel (who is stated to have been 17 years old in 1614), and 
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probably other children. In the Arnold Register of Marriages 
appears “ Robert Noddell and Anne Cludd lic(ence) 17 Jan., 1611.” 


In the “ History of Newark” the progress of the siege during 
the Civil War is described, and the terrible difficulties of the 
adherents to the Royal cause. ‘ While the town was thus holding 
out, with its traditional courage, supplying its needs of money and 
provisions in the best way that ingenuity and loyalty could devise, 
news was secretly conveyed from Oxford to Lord Bellasyse of His 
Majesty’s intention to come to the Scots’ army. Early in April, 
1646, there arrived at the King’s Arms Inn (now the Saracen’s 
Head), Southwell, Monsieur Montrevil, the French agent, who 
had been sent to assist the King in his difficulties, and was deputed 
by his Majesty to arrange terms. Montrevil took up his abode in 
the large apartment of the Inn to the left of the gateway, while the 
Scots, on the instigation, it is said, of Mr. Edward Cludd, a leading 
Parliamentarian, made the Palace their headquarters.” 


Dickinson, in his “Antiquities of Southwell,’ says that 
Edward Cludd was “a very moderate, temperate man; by no 
means an enemy to Monarchy, though a strenuous opposer of the 
government as administered by Charles. He was the principal 
adviser of all the measures taken by the Parliament in this part 
of the world, and was the person by whose invitation, and under 
whose protection the Commissioners of Scotland resided, and held 
their consultations, in the archiepiscopal palace at Southwell.” 


‘When the death of King Charles had dissolved both the 
monarchy and hierarchy the ruling powers ordered many cathedrals 
to be dismantled; among the rest Southwell became the object of 
their fury; and a warrant was issued to certain persons to take 
down the body or ante-choir, and all such other parts of the church 
as were not necessary for the purposes of the parish. Mr. Cludd, 
although he had no great veneration for the hierarchy, had a taste 
for antiquity, and by his great interest with Cromwell, who now 
directed everything, saved the venerable fabric and procured a 
revocation of the warrant for its demolition.” 
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After the alienation of episcopal and church lands Mr. Cludd 
became the purchaser of Norwood Park, where he built what 
was at that time esteemed a good house, and lived with much mag- 
nificence and hospitality ; being a Justice of the Peace, and Knight 
of the shire for the county of Nottingham in the Protector’s par- 
liament. Marriages being, by the establishment of that time, 
solemnized before the civil magistrate, Mr. Justice Cludd became 
very famous for the numberless rites of this kind, which were 
celebrated by his authority, under a remarkable oak in Norwood 
Park. The venerable tree was very lately standing, and retained 
its appellation of ‘‘ Cludd’s Oak.” 

Blackner visited this oak in 1815, and says, “the happiness 
of its former youthful visitants danced in his imagination, and he 
put up a silent prayer for its preservation,” but Mr. Moore (1896) 
says:—‘‘ This tree has recently been felled, being in a very 
decayed state.” 

Mr. Cludd purchased, between 1647 and 1651, Parcel of the 
Manor of Southwell for £219 gs. 10d., Norwood Park £964; the 
Bishop’s Palace in Southwell New Park, and Hexgrave Park 
£1666 7s. 34d. 

Bailey’s Annals says (p. 947): “It speaks but little for the 
liberality of the Chapter of Southwell, or the inhabitants generally, 
that they have never yet dedicated a monument to the memory of 
the man to whom, though a republican, they owe the preservation 
of their noble collegiate church.” ‘ No monumental record of any 
description marks the resting place of Edward Cludd.” 

Mr. Cludd was, in 1652, active as a magistrate at petty and 
quarter sessions, and some of the cases brought before him now 
read as peculiar; such as presentments of persons for not assisting 
the night-watch, refusing to carry “ hue and cry ’’—that is to join in 
the pursuit of wrong-doers until they were arrested,—petty larceny, 
followed by an order to be set in the stocks for an hour, and then 
to be stripped, and whipped until blood comes, etc. 


In an article appearing in the “ Notts. and Derbyshire Notes 


and Queries,” 1896, Mr. W. Moore, the Librarian at Bromley House, 
H 
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gives a pedigree of Cludd, from the “ Visitation of Notts” (Har- 
leian Society), tracing the family from Shropshire. He states that 
Edward Cludd was buried at Southwell, Sept. 28th, 1678, and by 
his will he bequeathed all his property to his nephew Bartholomew 
Fillingham, of the City of Westminster. He adds, “ A few years 
ago a stone was found in the churchyard at Arnold on which 
was carved the arms of Cludd.” 

In a “Notts. Armory,” by Captain A. E. Lawson Lowe, the 
arms of Cludd are given as follows: 

Cludd (of Arnold, and of Norwood Park, descended through a 
younger branch from the Cludds of Orleton, in the County of Salop): 
argent, a bend double cotised sable, in chief a martlet of the last for 
difference—Crest : a hawk with wings expanded proper, belled or, 
preying on a coney argent, vulned on the head proper. eliquary, 
vol. 16, p. 50. The arms appear in Thoroton, Throsby’s edition, vol. 
II., sheet 4, No. 89. 

We are informed by Thoroton that this gentleman continued 
after the Restoration in possession of his house and estate, but it 
was as lessee under the Archbishop of York. 

Wixutsm Cops, a native of Arnold, was a very poor lad, with- 
out shoes or stockings, or schooling, He learned the lace machine 
trade both in its construction and working. He made various 
improvements in the lace machine. He was the head of the firm 
of Cope & Ward, who had a large factory at New Basford. There 
was a singular fatality with regard to the twomen. Mr. Cope 
wishing to do something for the poor boys of Arnold gave £300 
towards the building of the British School, but died before it was 
opened, and Mr. Ward attended the opening as representing his 
partner. Alderman Ward, as Mayor of Nottingham, had vigorously 
promoted the Castle Museum scheme, but died three days before 
the opening. He would have been knighted had he lived a few 
days longer. Mr. Cope was a devoutly religious man. He deeply 
felt his lack of education, but made the best of it. He latterly 
lived at Elmshill Hall. He died May 28th, 1868, aged 57, and was 
buried in the Nottingham General Cemetery. 
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ARNOLD CRICKETERS. 


Arnold has had three cricket grounds, the first in Cherry 
Closes, which is now a market garden, opposite Red Hill Lodge; 
the second, the “ Robin Hood” club ground, in the middle field 
between the late Mr. William Leverton’s farmhouse and Spout 
Lane; the third and classic ground of the village lay in the hollow 
in the field opposite the “ Old Spot” Hotel. It was so easily 
flooded that it gained from the players the name of the “ wash tub.” 
The Sandford Robinson Alms-houses are now built upon one 
corner of it, and the land has been raised where they stand. The 
scoring “tent” is still to be seen in the south corner of the lawn 
in the form of a fine old lime tree. On the occasion of a match, an 
old deal table (on which was placed a large jug of beer and a huge 
scoring book) was set underneath. The old book is still in exis- 
tence. It shows, amongst other things, that the late Duke of St. 
Albans was once induced to play cricket with the youths of Arnold; 
and that His Grace was caught out for eight runs. The catch was 
quite an accident, the ball “sticking ” in the fielder’s hands, and so 
could not be dropped. No member of the team had a thought of 
getting rid of His Grace for so small a score. 


“ Old Ebor” (A. W. Pullen) of the “ Yorkshire Post,” writes 
in his book, “ Old English Cricketers,”—‘‘ The name of Oscroft of 
Arnold, is to Notts. what that of Thewlis, of Lascelles Hall, is to 
Yorkshire. It represents a family of cricketers in a county nursery.” 
The first Oscroft with sporting proclivities, was William, born 
1784, and died 1859. In his day he was a good footballer, but took 
so much interest in cricket that he encouraged it in his six sons :— 
John, William, Samuel, Joseph, Thomas and James. All played 
the game, but the most famous of them was John, who played for 
his county many years, being a good batsman, and was for part of 
his career engaged at Lord Stanford’s. Joseph was for some years 
a “pro.” at Oswestry in Wales. Thomas played locally, and 
superintended the laying-down of the fine cricket ground at Bestwood 
Park at the request of the late Duke of St. Albans (who was a true 
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sportsman in every way), James was a medium paced bowler and 
had several engagements—at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Chester, 
Boston, Stourbridge and Scotland. Samuel and William were also 
local players; but Samuel, or “ Bow” Oscroft as he was called, 
was an invincible pedestrian and could run a hundred yards in ten 
seconds, beating all the best men of his time. 


It would be as well here to note other Arnold worthies who 
played for their county: Alfred Anthony, the wicket keeper; Joseph 
Sully and George Anthony. George gave good promise as a bowler 
and batsman, but died young from consumption. John Oscroft, 
Junr., brother to the William of whom we shall write later, also 
figured on the county ground as a bowler, and was a “ pro.” for 
some years at Wellington College. 


In 1853, Thomas Oscroft was the means of bringing to Arnold 
“the all-England Eleven.” It is needless to say that “ the Eleven,” 
at that time was the very pick of England’s players. The match 
was played on the “ Robin Hood” ground. Eye-witnesses of the 
match state that the ground was crowded with spectators from all 
parts of the county and farther. It was no small matter to get 
such an eleven as the ‘“ All England” to play in a country village 
like Arnold—with about, at that time, 3,000 inhabitants. It was 
the Red-letter Day in Arnold cricket, and such a collection of 
cricketing talent had not been seen before in Arnold, nor has it 
since. Every man of the “ All England” being an Ajax in the art 
of cricket. No less than six Oscrofts took part—five of the brothers 
and a relation from Sutton-in-Ashfield. Here Rawson and Richards 
brought a small tent, and issued the first cricket score ever printed 
on any cricket ground in Notts. The following is the complete 
score :— 
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GRAND CRICKET MATCH. 


It OF ALL ENGLAND VY. 22 OF ARNOLD. 


Played on the Robin Hood Cricket Ground, Arnold, Aug. 8,9 & 10, 1853. 


ALL ENGLAND. 


1st Innings. 


2nd Innings. 


qzPocock, b.Chambers......:........ Gleb Chambers. cic, dsvacnsstores 3 
Julius Cesar, c L. Burrows, b Jas. 

BREET: cardvcascnheckadensaseveedes Penh i Ga Mierseceet cncews acess 2 
Swarr, b Chambers........ Spb Dt ose 7 cS. Oscroft, b Chambers 2 
W. Caffyn, b Jas. Oscroft............ Og pi Chaim berS.cvcsces<suerceeees 2 
G. Anderson, b John Oscroft ...... 28enC rl OScrotts Dy Cookes.sec 7i 
PERSE Fs De VV ALLING 56. cocccvsseenvaint TOs NOOR. a4 torwsavdasguranniess 5 
A, Clark, st Need, b John Oscroft 5 b Langley..........s.sssccesee 34 
C. Arnold, b John Oscroft ......... OME DUVVALINC te csgcencrcraseaees 19 
Pee MYON, 15. HOt OUt...scs rescence SAM CUAMDELS 4c. ceuseassanents II 
WY CAKE, D COOKE, essec.cscsensoes SMV etd) cacssieccsess cane I 


W. Hillyer, lbw, b John Oscroft... 0 
Byes 6, leg b 2, wide 5,no b 1...14 


109 
ARNOLD. Ist Innings. 
John Oscroit, b Clark ....0....00600¢ 8 
ee etoge, D Eillyer.,.incscccascseeosess 10 
eee reeristts DO TAULVEr. je5ca. doe xata sess 3 
Se atriOtty D Clark iiysia.secacakdess re) 
PIMEECITLELINYOL ss, 0008 se0sasasecess fo) 
W. Chambers, c Cesar, b Clark... 5 
yet urner, c Parr, b.Clark ......... I 
Joseph Oscroft, b Hillyer............ 2 
James Oscroft, c Arnold, b Hillyer 5 
ALOOKEs DO Elillyer’ 52oisiscdensssaies 3 
W. Shaw, c Hillyer, b Clark ...... 5 
ViremEEince IE GGlATK eyacvcnssecaceaeercae 10 


F. Langley, b Hillyer ......... suaved 5 


MOO bieseccsmenseepideses tess fe) 
B 6, |-bye, w 3, n-b 2...11 


97 

2nd Innings. 

Gand.b Hillyer. js. 2.cecosaees 12 
BST GG a cacns ones ekgesennes 5 
biGlariepy sc .cecdecrseoras 3 
Not out (amily csc. esieedae 10 
Di Plill ver iser.vacercacsst steve fe) 
Debdillyer rg sspctescveceerenene 6 
Di Glarigt cis crics sasccesnevessee 4 
DEUCE Ty drcsteree piacere: 12 
TUN) OUE <0... .cccccevcecccoveves 3 
DS PEUIV GE iss. sencscncscaseease 9 
ei Hillver> b Clark. c.ccsies y 
leg bef, w., b Clark......... fe) 
c Clark, b Caffyn........ zene 0 
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JP ADTHONY, Tun -OUts. 5, eect ehecd tes 4) °b Caflyar nite. sieinves sess tare 9 
G.MAnthony; DOt-OUt a.sccsrtertes cards 3 ¢ Pocéck, biClatky cere fe) 
Se GISCLOR, 1) (lat Wicaadecsn a sour eees O° ‘b Caffynitcictsesarene ane fo) 
F. Oscroft, c Cesar, b Hillyer...... oO 6b Caffyn® Wis cee cseeteceeeees 10 
S. Burrows, leg bef. w:,.b Clark ...12° b Clatk.7e.scsceusevapersi oes I 
i. Burrows, Db Fiillyer Gascas-seat- ss ob Hillyer. ....iwstessmneeme fe) 
ji Fisher, Clark)... acdescessboav oes 2. b Caffyn}sitecmcesskeeameena 2 
fe Stottons Db Clarice. at aeeaacees 5. cand b Caffynicvies cree oF 
Ni Bind) b Pillyersieyctesenee OY “Not out\ es casrasaeee eee 5 
Byes, leg b., wide, no b 3......... 3 B 6, |-b 3, w 1, n-b 3... 13 
86 116 


Umpires—Arnold, Mr. J. Hull; All England, Mr. T. Box. 


Printed on the ground by Rawson and Richards, 
St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 


Since the Arnold team were not all native to the place, it would 
be as well to mention those from other districts: J. Hogg (Wood- 
borough); S. Marriott (Gunthorpe); J. Need (Radford); W. 
Chambers (Kimberley, though resided in Arnold); W. Shaw 
(Burton Joyce) ; W. and N. Hind (Calverton); S. and L. Burrows 
(Kimberley); T. Scotton (Nottingham); F. Oscroft (Sutton-in- 
Ashfield) ; and F. Langley (Hill Top). 

Witiiam Oscrort. William (son of Thomas Oscroft) was 
the greatest cricketer of the Oscrofts. Born in 1843, he began to 
play cricket as soon as he could hold a bat, and at 17 was engaged 
at Eastbourne where he stayed four years. Oscroft was then asked 
by a Notts. Committee member to play with the colts, but on the 
day of the match was placed among the County Eleven. A similar 
thing happened at Eastbourne, to quote his own words, ‘‘ I was 
engaged for the Juniors, but taken over by the Seniors.” In 1864, 
he and Alf. Shaw were sent up to Lord’s as colts, where he made 
51 and 76 runs. Oscroft’s reputation was then made. In 1865 he 
had the top average for Notts. with 51 runs. In this year he made 
107 against Sussex—a good score at that time. In May, 1873, 
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Oscroft played with an eleven of England v. Cambridge University, 
and was top scorer with 96. In this year Oscroft went to Australia 
with the team under the captaincy of W. G. Grace. Amongst the 
“pros.” he made the highest individual score and the highest 
average. ‘Oscroft was one of the team taken to Canada by 
Richard Daft in 1879. It was one of the best teams that ever left these 
shores, and Oscroft gained the top average. On his return a gold 
watch was presented to him by his friends at Arnold as a token of 
their esteem.” Notts. and Kent played at Canterbury in 1879, when 
Oscroft made 140 in one innings—the highest individual score of 
that season in a County match. But this notice must be brought 
to a close—a volume could be written of Oscroft with bat and ball, 
for as well as a batsman, he was a good bowlerin an emergency. He 
was, however, essentially a batsman, and could hit in that “fine 
free and telling form that few could equal and none surpass.” It 
may here be added that Oscroft’s great stroke was to leg. It was 
a stroke naturally acquired and not the outcome of George Parr’s 
traditions. In 1866, against Surrey, Oscroft hit a ball over the 
elm tree on the Bridgford side of Trent Bridge ground. The hit 
was measured, the distance being 135 yards. The tree is still 
called ‘‘ George Parr’s tree,” from the fact that the great leg hitter 
used to hit over it also. This measured hit of Oscroft’s still stands 
as a record for the “ Bridges.” Also it may here be mentioned that 
Oscroft was the last captain of the old All England Eleven. 


The Rev. Joun Crompton, M.A., was ordained by the Bishop 
of Chester, and when Lecturer at All-hallows, Derby, he continued 
to perform all the duties of his office during the time of a raging 
pestilence, by which the town was so desolated that grass sprung 
up in the Market place. He afterwards removed to Brailsford, and 
thence to Arnold, where his services were very acceptable. “ Upon 
the coming out of the Act of Uniformity, 1662, he desired not to 
preach there except at such times as nobody could be got to preach 
in the Church.” ‘“ His farewell sermon upon his ejection from the 
vicarage of Arnold was printed in a book, now very scarce, called 
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“ England’s Remembrancer.” He addressed his flock very plainly 
and earnestly on the subject of prayer. An interesting account of 
him is given in Nonconformist Memorial, vol. ii., p. 275. ‘‘ Arnold 
benefice not being considerable he rented the vicarage house where 
he lived till the five mile act (1666) removed him to Mapperley,” near 
Ilkeston. (“ Early Presbyterianism in Nottingham,” p. 123.) He 
died January gth, 1669, and was buried at West Hallam. One 
of his sons was a minister at Doncaster. 

BenjaMIN Day. Mr. Stapleton notes in a certain Derbyshire 
Church a brass referring to Mr. Benjamin Day, late of Arnold, who 
departed this life July 6th, 1760, aged 94 years. The inscription 
was, he says, surmounted by a coat of arms, and the head of an 
animal resembling a leopard, with floral decorations. 

BaRTHOLOMEW FILLINGHAM. The Fillinghams seem to have 
been an Arnold family. On November 16th, 1599, Thomas 
Fillingham married Anne Sulley. Possibly Bartholomew des- 
cended from this union. He was apparently a Puritan for in 1669 
private meetings for religious worship were held once a week, 
sometimes at the house of Robert Walker, and sometimes at that 
of Mr. Fillingham. In 1701, Robert Fillingham was one of the 
witnesses of the Rev. Chadwicke’s will. 

When Edward Cludd made his will, dated September 28th, 
1677, he left all his property to his Nephew Bartholomew Filling- 
ham, Esq., of the City of Westminster, who is stated to have died 
in 1696, and by his will, among other charities, gave £30 to the poor 
of Arnold, from which doles of bread have for 200 years been given. 

Joun Hatt wasa very able Land and Tenant right Valuer, 
and breeder of stock. He for many years occupied the farm on the 
Plains called Arnold Lodge. By the sides of the road about that 
farm there are growing fine thorn trees or bushes every twenty or 
thirty yards apart. These were set, or spaced, or trained by Mr, 
Hall. He was buried on December 16th, 1860, aged 61 years. 

Tuomas HawksLey was born at Arnold on July 12th, 1807, 
probably at Arnot Hill. He became a great Civil Engineer, and 
carried out one hundred and fifty schemes for the supply of water 
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to cities and towns, and many gas works. He was for many years 
in charge of the Nottingham Water Works. The building of the 
Bestwood Pumping Station, the Redhill Reservoir, and the supply 
of water to Arnold, were carried out under his direction. He wasa 
man of great energy and ability, and became President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and in 1878 was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and had many foreign decorations. He insisted 
in all his constructions on having the best materials, and the most 
substantial workmanship. He died 23rd September, 1893, aged 86. 

It may be of interest to note that his ancestor, Thomas 
Hawksley, was, in 1715, Mayor of Nottingham, and for having on 
his bare knees, in his own house, drunk success to the Pretender, 
was committed to prison, and removed from his office. This act 
caused him to be immensely popular with the Jacobite party. His 
name is cut on his house at the junction of Chapel Bar and 
Parliament Street. 

ANTHONY HiGGINBOTTOM was born at Glossop in 1842, pro- 
ceeded through Homerton College, and on the opening of the British 
School at Arnold, became its first master. Hethere broughtto bear all 
his energy and enthusiasm. Commencing with a very small salary, 
and taking a portion of the grant, he had great difficulties to over- 
come, for at the opening, out of 120 children attending, 100 could 
not read the New Testament, or say the multiplication table. The 
premises were repeatedly enlarged, and always filled. It was his 
pleasure to develop character, and for 26 years of all the agencies 
operating for the intellectual, moral and religious improvement of 
the people in Arnold, none were greater than the life of Anthony 
Higginbottom. He was highly esteemed by all classes of the com- 
munity, for whose good he laboured incessantly. He died Dec. 7th, 
1895, aged 53 years. 

Tue Rev. Georce F, Hotcomse became Vicar of Arnold in 
1811, but for many years he was non-resident, deputing 
his work to a curate. He was one of a type now seldom found, 
for he joined the work of the magistracy with that of the ministry, 
and was assiduous in his attendance at the Shire Hall. He had 
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some rare social qualities, and was an excellent judge of horse-flesh. 
One of his remarks was, “‘ When I came to this parish you could 
not say your soul was your own, but I made it so that if I had left 
my watch on the hedge the rascals dare not have touched it.” His 
idea of the people was that they must be ruled with a strong hand. 
When in 1866 there was a great Industrial Exhibition in Notting- 
ham, held in a temporary building where the University College 
now stands, Captain Starey, who lived in Daybrook House, wrote 
Mr. Holcombe for the use of the National School to hold a meeting 
to interest workmen in making articles of skill to exhibit. The reply 
was :—‘* Dear Starey, I cannot grant the use of the National School 
for any purpose other than that of education. Besides which I do 
not approve of public meetings in Arnold, well knowing that at pre- 
sent the inhabitants are not sufficiently intellectual for such assem- 
blages.” Such an attitude is entirely a thing of the past, and is in 
complete contrast to that of the present clerical workers. 

Mr. Holcombe was, however, very generous to the sick poor. 
Port wine was in those days considered almost essential in sickness, 
and many a bottle of port was transferred from his cellars at Sher- 
wood Lodge to the cottages of the sick poor. 

He was moreover the first man to take active steps for the edu- 
cation of the children. Very few of them had any instruction except 
such as they obtained at Sunday School. They were set to work 
at seven, and few of the people could read or write (hence it was 
customary to give out two lines at a time in singing hymns, and 
this required a good choirmaster, otherwise the pitch went rapidly 
down). An informal educational census of a part of the parish was 
taken in 1869, to furnish Mr. Mundella, M.P., with material fora 
speech in Parliament in favour of compulsory education, which was 
obtained in the following year, and the common people residing at 
the top of the town who could read and write might be counted on 
the fingers. Mr. Holcombe, therefore, did well in promoting the 
building of the National School in 1860, at a cost of £1400, he 
himself contributing £400, and in the opening of the Infant School 
on Nottingham Road in 1845. 
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Mr. Holcombe died on August 24th, 1872, aged eighty-four 
years, having been Vicar (the tablet in the church says “ Rector”) 
sixty-one years. He was also Rector of Brindly, in Cambridgeshire. 
His father had, like himself, lived to the good age of eighty-one, 
and was Rector of Matlock (1780) fifty-six years, and at the same 
time Rector of West Leake thirty-two years, and held other offices, 
and he also was a Justice of the Peace and a distinguished farmer. 
He died from a chill received at the funeral of Mr. Wilberforce. 

Mr. Holcombe seldom preached ; his Curate, the Rev. George 
Atkinson, was a very accessible, kind-hearted, humble minded man, 

The Rev. Wittiam Howarp was, from 1833 to 1838, Curate 
in charge, and had a school for young gentlemen, some of whom 
became prominent. While Mr. Howard continued to minister at 
the Church he laboured in a most exemplary manner for the 
welfare of the people, and was greatly loved and respected by all 
classes, the result being that there were week by week large congre- 
gations, the Sunday School had upwards of three hundred scholars, 
and a good supply of voluntary teachers. On Monday evenings, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught by his daughter and 
other ladies. He was afterwards Vicar of St. John’s, Nottingham, 
in 1844, and later Rector of St. Peter’s, and in his declining days 
(1866) Rector of Clifton. His daughter became the wife of Mr. 
Wright Allen, and was a good and useful worker in matters helpful 
to the people of the parish. Mr. Howard died in 1873, aged 83 
years. 

Witui1am HuppDLeEsToNE came to Arnold early in 1798. He 
was one of the managers of the large cotton and worsted mill which 
then stood at the south of the pleasure lake of Arnot Hill house, 
and through his instrumentality the old Meadows Chapel afterwards 
the Infant School, standing east of Nottingham Road was built. 
He was a man of considerable force of character and became an 
active and acceptable local preacher, speaking with great warmth 
of affection and energy, elegant, lively and pathetic. He was 
strongly urged to become a clergyman and preferment was held out 
to him but declined, as was also the Methodist Ministry. He had 
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a family of ten children, and was a pattern of conjugal and paternal 
affection. He died in 1816. 

Joun Hutcuinson—always called Captain Hutchinson—lived 
at Daybrook many years, and died there in 1872, aged 85. He 
was a yarn agent. In early life he served in the Army, and was at 
Corunna, and close to Sir John Moore when he was shot. He went 
through the Peninsular War, and with his regiment served in the 
West Indies, North America, &c. He was a man of strict integrity 
with a strong will. He was buried at Bilborough. 

GrorGE W. Leicu, who died in 1886 at the age of 75, was a 
capable surgeon and for many years lived at ‘the Grove,” a fine 
old house south of the Church. “The Grove” was built in the 
18th century by the Turbutt family (now of Ogston Hall, Chester- 
field) and was inhabited by them until about 80 years ago. It was 
an interesting example of a small country house of the 18th century, 

Lorp Morra occasionally occupied the house now called 
“ Moira House,” for many years occupied by Dr. Allen, and since 
by other medical men. 
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It appears that Lord Moira was in the habit of entertaining 
very hospitably French refugees, and others, among whom was 
the exiled Dauphin of France, who, after the battle of Waterloo, 
in 1815, was made King, with the title of Louis XVIII, He wasa 
frequent guest during the hunting season, and on his leaving the 
country the generous lord as a token of friendship presented the 
future King with a horse worth two hundred guineas. Lord 
Moira was also a friend of the Prince Regent, who became George 
IV., and had to pay the penalty of friendship by finding a good deal 
of money for the lavish Prince. This is said to have straitened 
Lord Moira so that he had to sell part of his estates at Lough- 
borough, Ashby and Castle Donington, but he was afterwards 
compensated by being appointed Governor General of India with 
an allowance of £40,000 a year. In the hunting season Lord 
Moira’s hounds were kept in kennels where Bentwell House was 
afterwards built, for many years the residence of the Leverton 
family. It was stated that the annual cost of the hounds, horses, 
and attendants was eight thousand pounds. 


Mr. SaMueEL Mortey. Here may be mentioned several items 
in connection with the late Mr. Samuel Morley, whose firm have 
for generations been employers of labour in the parish. 


A Nottingham elector residing in Arnold in 1865 was asked to 
vote for Paget and Morley. ‘ What are you going to pey for it ?” 
‘‘ Nothing ; a vote is a trust to be used for the public good.” ‘“ Ah, 
that’s all very well, but if a man is to put hissen about to please 
fellows he ou’t to be peyd for it.” That was a common attitude 
before the ballot came in force. 


Mr. Morley decided to give all his aged workpeople a pension 
of six shillings per week. The wife of one of them, Vincent Saxton, 
who lived ina very small house near Cross Lane, shall tell her own 
story. ‘* When my mester cum hom’ and said as how we'd gota 
pension of six shillings I could have jump’d out of my skin. To 
think as how we were gentle-folks for life. We neither of us hada 
wink o’ sleep that night.” 
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Josep Puipps was a schoolmaster for many years, occupying 
Chestnut House as an academy. He had a number of boarders 
as well as day scholars. He was fond of scientific experiments, 
and one of his strongest points was the teaching of mental 
arithmetic. His wife was a true helpmeet in attention to the boys, 
He died in 1880, aged 63. 

Tuomas Repeats, always called ‘“ Clerk”? Redgate, was for 
60 years Parish Clerk, but he was more. Mrs. Crouch, a lady of 
80 remembers when the Parish Clerk, having conducted the 
responses at the desk under the pulpit with considerable dignity, in 
knee breeches, white stockings and low shoes with buckles, 
marched down the aisle, and went up into the singing gallery to 
join the choir, and there, having drawn his bow across the bass 
viol, he announced in a very deliberate voice, ‘“‘ Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God, hymn” so and so, and then all the violins 
and other instruments started, conducted by the Clerk. He died 
June 2gth, 1860, aged 84. 

After the death of their father, the Misses Redgate continued to 
live in the small house adjoining the steps entering the churchyard, 
and they had the care of cleaning the church, etc. Sarah died in 
IgIo, aged 93. 

Mrs. Crouch also remembers when the choir had offended Mr. 
Holcombe he decided to dispense with their services, and before 
commencing the service waved with his hand to the singers in the 
gallery to depart, and would not commence the service until they 
had gone 

Joun Rocers built the house on the Plains Road, now called 
«‘ Arnold Hill House,” where he died in 1845, aged 56. He was 
buried in the Nottingham General Cemetery. He had long taken 
an interest in Arnold, for in his young days he, with his brother 
Joseph Rogers and his two sisters, were in the habit of walking 
from Nottingham on Sundays to teach in the Baptist Sunday 
School at Arnold morning and evening. For some years he helda 
responsible position in the firm of I. & R. Morley. In 1822 he was 
a hosier in Park Street, and in 1832 was appointed one of the 
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Sheriffs of Nottingham. In 1832 he was actively associated with 
the Rev. R. W, Wilson, the Roman Catholic Priest who built St. 
Barnabas Cathedral, in ministering to the spiritual needs of the 
victims of Asiatic Cholera, then raging in Nottingham. He was 
elected one of the first members of the Town Council under the 
reformed Municipal Corporations Act 1835, and two or three years 
later was made an Alderman. He was an active church worker, 
especially among children. 

One of his daughters became the wife of Mr. Henry Ashwell, 
J.P., late of Woodthorpe Grange. 

The Rogers family are descended from the Rev. John Rogers, 
who held various clerical appointments in London, and became 
Prebendary and Divinity Lecturer of St. Paul’s. He was the first 
martyr burnt at Smithfield in 1555, during the reign of Queen Mary, 
the sentence being that ‘* John Rogers, a priest, otherwise Matthew, 
was guilty of most detestable heresies in that he denied the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, and being a priest did marry, and therein 
maintain that he offended no law.” But his greatest crime in the 
eyes of his judges was that of which they were morally certain, but 
failed to find legal proof, that John Rogers and Thomas Matthew 
was one and the same person, for under Mathew’s name the first 
Authorised Version of the English Bible was published in 1537, and 
it became the foundation of succeeding versions. This was Rogers’ 
work. The present local representative of the Rogers family is Mr. 
John Rogers, Tennyson Street, Nottingham. 

Tue Duke or St. Atpans. The toth Duke was elected 
County Councillor for Arnold in 1889. He was Lord Lieutenant 
of the County and of the Town of Nottingham from 1880 to 1898, 
in which year he died, aged 58. His Grace was a good, useful and 
unassuming man, who desired to do his duty. He bore a sad afflic- 
tion for some years with great fortitude and courage. 

Bestwood has always been closely associated with Arnold in 
regard to its mansion, its tenants, and its workpeople, as well as form- 
ing for three miles its western boundary. From unknown times it 
was a great wood belonging to the King, and described as ‘‘a mighty 
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great park.” It was in 1350 enclosed with trenches and palings, 
and stocked with deer, and King Edward III came and resided 
here, as a hunting lodge. In 1532 there were 700 fallow and 140 
red deer. The custody of Nottingham Castle, and of “‘ Bestwode 
in Shirewood,” were often joined in the same official. In 1445, the 
famous Lord Cromwell held the office of steward and custodian of 
Bestwode. In 1650 there was described a Hall, built of wood, 
lime, and plaster, and containing 38 rooms. In 1683-4 Charles II 
gave Bestwood to Henry Beauclaire, then recently created Duke 
of St. Albans. In 1780 the entire park was cleared and made fit 
for cultivation. 1864 the present hall was built by the subject of 
this notice, on the site of the hunting lodge of King Edward III, 
and there followed the building of the church, the diversion of the 
road from behind the White Hart, the erection of the lodge in Red 
Hill Road, the establishment by a company of the Colliery, and its 
railway, and iron furnaces, thus finding work for many of the men 
who reside in Arnold. 

GENERAL SiR JOHN CoaPE SHERBROOKE was a brave and 
accomplished soldier. He was the second son of William Coape, 
Esquire, of Arnold, and Sarah his wife, who was the youngest 
daughter of Henry Sherbrooke, of Oxton. He was born in 1765, 
and entered the army at an early age, where his services secured 
rapid promotion. He became Major in 1794, and went through 
various stages, becoming K.G.C.B. in 1815, and General in 1825. 
He was present at the storming of Seringapatam ; he had command 
of the English forces in Sicily, and was afterwards in Portugal 
opposing Marshall Soult, etc. He became Lieutenant Governor of 
Nova Scotia, and afterwards Governor-in-Chief of Canada. He 
died at Calverton in 1830. 

JAMES SHIRTCLIFFE was a framework knitter. He was a poor 
man, struggling with poverty and bad health nearly all his life. 
He had however received a fair education for those days, and had 
improved his spare time with books and study. The result was 
that in the days when few of the artizan classes in Arnold could 
read or write, he acted as the village scribe, being always willing to 
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help poor people in writing letters for them. He was often used as 
a link in the administration of charity. As a local preacher he went 
out most Sundays in the country villages. He served on the 
Arnold School Board. He died in 1893, aged 62. 

Tuomas R. Srarey, J.P., was a Coachbuilder, and lived in 
Daybrook House. He was active as a Captain in the Robin Hood 
Rifles. He introduced to the Nottingham Town Council the 
question of the Free Library, of which he became Chairman. He 
was on the Council of the University College, and in many other 
ways was useful. He died in 1891, aged 72, and was buried in the 
Nottingham Church Cemetery. 

WiLuiam STUMBLES, in 1875, published a small volume of 
poems and articles entitled ‘‘ Snatches of Mental Recreation after 
Daily Toil.” In the preface he says, ‘“ The lectures were prepared 
and delivered when the author was supplying the General Baptist 
Church at Arnold, with the concurrence and support of the late 
Mr. Arthur Morley.” ‘The sermon was a tribute of respect and 
affection for that gentleman, so suddenly cut down in the midst of a 
life of growing promise in every good work. It was also thought 
such an impressive event should not be allowed to pass unimproved 
at Arnold and Calverton, which contain a large number of the 
workpeople employed by the firm.” 

One lecture in the volume entitled “‘ Glimpses of Arnold the 
last 100 years,” was delivered “‘to the Young Men’s Mutual Im- 
provement Society of the General Baptist Chapel, on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1859, and again (by request) Easter Monday, April 29th, 
1859.” This lecture contains much information that has been 
utilised in these notes. The sermon referred to was preached 
in the same building January 15th, 1860. Mr. Stumbles’ 
gravestone will be found near the lodge in the General Cemetery, 
Nottingham. He died October 16th, 1880, aged 69, and is properly 
described as “a good Soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

Joun L. Tuackeray, Alderman, resided in and rebuilt the 
house called Arno Vale. He wasa large employer of labour as 
cotton miller at Radford. He was Mayor of Nottingham, 1854 and 
1856. He died 4th September, 1886, aged 74 years. 

1 
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The Rev. Grorce Watt, was as a young man, connected with 
the Daybrook Cotton Mill, and with the New Methodists, who 
afterwards built the Meadows Chapel. He had some education and 
rare abilities, and in 1799 was sent out as a Methodist minister, and 
so continued for over fifty years, becoming three times President of 
his Denomination. He died in 1852. 


Joun Scott WELLs was a hosier who bought, and about 20 years 
resided in, and largely rebuilt Arnot Hill House. He was one of the 
trustees of the British School. He for many years gave £50 a 
year towards the stipend of a minister at the Daybrook Baptist 
Chapel, in the Sunday School of which his son and three daughters 
were teachers. He died in 1895, aged 75. 


JosepH WuitTakeR, of Ramsdale, was quite a celebrity in his 
time ; a man of big frame and great pluck, he would ride over hedge 
and ditch anywhere. In Hunting Songs and Poems, collected 
by John Chaworth Musters (1882) is included a song of “ The 
South Notts. Hunt,” a verse of which runs as follows :— 

‘*« See Rolleston! you’d think that he sat in a chair ; 
Old Musters, a man in ten thousand, is there; 
The Great Duke of Limbs,* man of muscle and bone, 
On Shamrock is taking a line of his own.” 


Joseph Whitaker died in 1874, aged 75. He was one of the 
finest sportsmen of his or any other day. He bought Ramsdale 
from Mr. Houldsworth in the thirties, and sold the estate to Colonel 
(now Sir Charles) Seely in 1875. Mr. Whitaker was quite one of 
the best heavy weights to hounds in Notts. or Leicestershire, a fine 
shot, and took great interest in all manly sports. 

Further details about him, including his love of cock-fighting 
and pugilism, may be read in Ditchfield’s book, ‘‘ The Old English 
Country Squires,” pp. 180—184. 


In “ Notts. Facts and Fictions” (2nd series), edited by J. P. 
Briscoe, F.R.H.S., are two poems by Samuel Mullens, entitled 


* Joseph Whitaker, Esq. The other references are to Lancelot Rolleston, Esq., 
Master of the South Notts. Hounds; Mr, Musters, of Annesley. 
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“ Sweet Kate of Arno Vale,” and “The Maid of Arno’s dead.” 
Space does not admit of their reproduction here. 


Chapels. 


When Charles the Second’s celebrated “ Indulgence” was 
published 15th March, 1672, Arnold was one of the 12 places in the 
County where a congregational place of meeting and the teacher 
of the congregation was approved and registered.—Victoria County 
History, Notts., vol. 2, p. 74. 


WESLEyYANS. Three pious women in 1800, formed the nucleus 
of the first Society, meeting in a house in Cross Lane. Their 
names were Betty Stones, Mary Smith and Sarah Smith. The 
meetings were afterwards removed to the house of Mr. Murphy, a 
framesmith, at the top of Bond Street. The Rev. Wm. Bramwell, 
a famous Methodist preacher having charge of the Nottingham 
Circuit, went to attend one of the prayer meetings, and to see the 
work. He procured a house for preaching which may have been 
the one named. In 1803 there were thirty-two members. 


A chapel was built in 1806, which was enlarged in 1828, and 
a far superior one was built in Igo1, at a cost of £2500, with 
seating accommodation for 300, and a schoolroom for 250, and 
accessory rooms. Mr. Saml. Robinson gave the site and £100 in 
memory of his mother, who was a Methodist. 


A preacher with great pathos and power for thirty-one years 
was Mr. Wm. Simpson, of Redhill, who died in 1859. 


Cross StREET. This chapel was built in 1825 by the Particu- 
lar Baptist Church at George Street, Nottingham. Previous to the 
erection of the chapel its founders met in a barn in what was then 
called Meeting House Yard. There is extant a Bible with this in- 
scription :—‘ The gift of the teachers of Arnold Old Meeting House 
Sunday School, as a token of approbation of Ann Rawson’s past 
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conduct. Arnold, Nov. 2oth, 1814.” The type is very small. Ann 
Rawson’s father, Richard Rawson, was Master of the Free School; 
her daughter, Mrs. Crouch, xeé Sarah Showell, has the Bible in 
her possession. 

The chapel was sold about 1850 (?) to the Scotch Baptists, of 
Park Street, Nottingham, and Mr. Thomas Bayley (of Lenton) 
laboured there many years, driving over to preach: when he 
died he left the premises free from debt. They were subsequently 
enlarged by the erection of a school room, and in 1909 the chapel 
was pulled down and re-built at a cost of £go00, the accommoda- 
tion being (with a small gallery) for 250 persons, in addition to 
two school or class rooms, and other buildings in the rear. 


In the history of Friar Lane Baptist Church, Nottingham, 
there are many references to Arnold. Thus: “1808, March 28th, 
Friend Butler brought a message from our friends at Arnold re- 
questing some of our friends would go over to assist them in carry- 
” and the follow- 
ing year Friend Saml. Ward was requested “‘to exercise his gifts be- 
fore the church with a view to go to Arnold if approved; and it 
was the unanimous request of the church that Friend Barber should 
go to Arnold in turn with Friend Ward, to speak to that people, hop- 


ing on a prayer meeting on Lord’s Day morning ; 


ing his labours may be rendered a blessing to them.” This Samuel 
Ward was a lace manufacturer, who became a Baptist minister at 
Woodborough with Calverton. He had eight sons and six daugh- 
ters. He died in 1860, ‘‘an evangelical and acceptable preacher.” 
The “ Friend Barber” referred to was a grocer and tallow chandler. 
He was Sheriff of Nottingham 1804, Alderman, and Mayor 1817, 
1825, and 1831, in which last year the Castle was burnt down. He 
died in 1833. In 1811 our “ Friend Godfrey was requested to go to 
Arnold occasionally, to assist in carrying on the worship of God 
there.” He seems to have been of an Arnold family, and when 
anything delicate or disagreeable in church matters had to be 
done, ‘‘ Friend Godfrey ” was deputed to see to it. He died in 1820, 
after a membership of 46 years. John Rogers who afterwards 
became an Alderman, was another worker. He was a teacher in 
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the Sunday School.—(see page 126). The energy of the early 
teachers from Nottingham is thus commended. “They have gone 
into the streets and lanes of the village, and from house to house, 
in search of the youth who were perishing for lack of knowledge, 
who had no friends to teach them, and whose guardians were 
probably as ignorant as themselves of the blessings derived from 
instruction.” p. 263. 

For many years William Smith walked over to Arnold on the 
Sunday to teach in the Sunday School. He was elected one of the 
first Deacons of the Derby Road Baptist Church in 1847, and held 
office until his death in 1871. 


Baptist CHAPEL, FRONT STREET. This cause was first origi- 
nated at Daybrook in the house of a family named Brown. They 
removed thence to the Wool Rooms, leading up to Chestnut House. 
In 1845 they built a chapel, with a schoolroom in the rear which 
could, by the removal of a partition be used on special occasions as a 
part of the chapel, and Mir. John Dawson became their minister. 
There was a small graveyard to the south of the building. The 
work was connected with the church in Stoney Street, Nottingham, 
until 1849, when it was formed into a separate church with 80 
members. 

Among those who took an active part in the cause may be 
named Joseph Spencer, and little William Richardson, who for a 
life-time acted as a voluntary and unwearied visiting overseer. John 
Sharman, as Secretary, was mainly instrumental in removing the 
debt on the first building, andin the erection of the much superior 
building in 1883-4. 

Primitive Metuopist. The worshippers met in a _ barn 
belonging to Mr. Peck, until the chapel was built in 1829. It was 
enlarged in 1887, and additional land has since been purchased for a 
further extension. 

Daysrook Baptist. This cause originated in 1844 by persons 
connected with Broad Street Chapel, Nottingham, and others from 
New Basford. They met for prayer in the house of Mrs. 
Nixon, a hawker of smallwares, and subsequently in a house in 
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a yard to the west of the road, where they conducted a Sunday 
School. The most active of the workers going back to 1847 were 
Jas. Baldwin, Rupert Baldwin, Thomas Hill, Robert Seals, Wm. 
Goodliffe, Wm. Brailsford, Jane Hollingsworth, and others. When 
holding outdoor meetings they were pelted with sods and rotten 
eggs ; the windows of the room were frequently broken, for up 
to that date Daybrook had been utterly neglected as regards 
regular spiritual work. William Goodliffe and Octavius Baldwin 
were on alternate Sundays superintendents of the Sunday school, 
and James Marlow, with ten or twelve teachers, walked each Sunday 
from Nottingham, taking theirfood withthem. William Goodliffe con- 
tinued the work for 20 years. Miss Hollingworth became Mrs. 
Wood, and is (1913) still living. She was baptized in 1844, and 
holds a testimonial, signed by Wm. Goodliffe on behalf of the teach- 
ers, on the occasion of her marriage in 1858, testifying to her inde- 
fatigable services for many years. Wm. Wheatley succeeded O. 
Baldwin, and continued for 23 years. Charles Gill and his wife 
(who became blind) were good workers about 1865, especially in 
Band of Hope work. ‘ Friend’ Dove, as he was always called, 
and Wm. Makin, were excellent workers; both of them died many 
years ago. 


In 1859 a chapel and schoolroom were built. Liberal help was 
given by Broad Street church and afterwards by Mansfield Road 
church. A grant of £50 a year for three years was made for the 
support of a minister, one of whom was the Rev. J. Wolfenden 
(now D.D.), of Morecambe. 


In 1912 new buildings were erected at a cost approaching 
£3000, the accommodation being for 420 persons, with school room 
provision for 350 children, there being seven accessory rooms. A 
donation of £375 was made by the Mansfield Road chapel trustees 
out ofthe proceeds of the'sale of their premises to the Nottm. Mechanics 
Institution. Ina circular issued in 1912 it was stated that the con- 
gregation was over 200, and young people’s classes and Sunday 
school over 300. 
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Rep Hitt Baptist. This schoolroom, used as a chapel, was 
built in 1889, under the influence of the Daybrook cause, at a cost of 
£347. It will seat 150 people. The spiritual work for the benefit 
of the young had commenced five years before. At the present 
time there are 30 members of the church and too children on the 
Sunday school books. 


EBENEZER CHAPEL. The members of the Wesleyan body who 
in 1849—1852 separated from the Bond Street cause owing to con- 
nexional differences of church government, formed themselves into 
a congregation assembling in a building formed out of Mr. Worralls’ 
barn. They afterwards joined the Methodist New Connexion, and 
in 1865 erected Ebenezer Chapel, the foundation stone of which was 
laid by Samuel Morley, Esq. A public clock was erected in 1866 
at a cost of £60, which was raised by public subscription. The 
Methodist New Connexion amalgamated in 1907 with the Metho- 
dist Free Church and Bible Christians, under the name of The 
United Methodist Church. The chapel premises were improved 
and extended in 1910 at a cost of £500. The land adjoining has 
been acquired as a site for a Sunday School. 


The CoNGREGATIONALISTS met for some years in a stockinger’s 
shop on the east side of the Calverton Road, and the late Dr. Paton 
sent two students of the Congregational College every Sunday to 
establish and continue the work. In 1871 they built a chapel on 
the western side of the road, which was subsequently enlarged. 
They have purchased land for removal to a more central position. 

Tue GospeL Mission was established in 1894, the meetings 
being then held in the unused factory belonging to Mr. R. Lacey, 
and afterwards in High Street Board School, the present building 
being opened in 1898. They are associated with the Wesleyan 
Reform Union. 

Sunpay Scuoors. The statistics of the Nottingham Sunday 
School Union show that the returns from Arnold of Sunday Schools 
in connection with the Union were ;— 
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1860 fn ... 6 Schools. g2 Teachers. 614 Scholars. 
1885 Se es PO * 161 ‘ 967 HR 
I9IO ae sco, + 259 5 1789 3 
1913 ae poe a 249 A 1804. » 
Front Street Baptists ... 45 5 303 5 
Cross Street e Ros 19 - 144 a 
Daybrook + rp 30 Pe 309 a 
Red Hill + as 9 : 87 ‘3 
Congregational ... wea 21 pe 171 as 
Wesleyan ‘ee ae 29 i" 170 + 
United Methodist ee 33 3 223 
Primitive ay ese 28 4 205 3 
Gospel Mission ... eae 28 5 192 = 


Banps oF Hops. The Nottingham and Notts. Band of Hope 
Union reports Bands of Hope at Cross Street, Wesleyan, Ebene- 
zer, Front Street Baptist, Primitive Methodist, Congregational, 
Daybrook, and Red Hill. 


Schools. 


Tue FREE ScHoot. From time immemorial the parish was 
in possession of a freehold estate in High Street, consisting of a 
house and schoolroom, with a small court in front and garden be- 
hind. How the parish came into possession of it, no man 
knows. The Rev. Daniel Chadwick bequeathed £50, which is 
moneys said to have been, with other moneys, invested in the pur- 
chase of the Roecroft houses, which stood where the Police Station 
now stands, and the proceeds were used for the teaching of eight 
poor children. Other benefactions followed. Henry Sherbrooke 
gave land producing £3 per annum for the teaching of six poor 
children; Margaret Buck, land producing £2 per annum, for teach- 
ing six poor children; Rebecca Elley, in 1785, £6, producing 6/- 
per annum, for teaching one poor child, and so on. In pro- 
cess of time the income came to be £22 16s. 10d. per annum, and 
32 boys and girls were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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In 1813—14 the schoolhouse was repaired and improved, and 
the schoolroom, which was small and inconvenient, was re-built at 
an expense exceeding £135, which was raised by subscription. In 
1827 a room was built over the schoolroom, at an expense of £76, 
paid for by subscriptions. 

The Master’s wife had a girls’ school of her own in the upper 
room, the use of which was allowed her, in consideration of the 
Master teaching the Sunday school children writing on Monday 
evenings. ; 

The committee for the conduct of the school consisted of eight 
persons, including the minister, churchwardens, overseers, guard- 
ians, and two others, one acting as treasurer, who received the 
school income, and paid the Master {20 by quarterly payments. 
The balance went to a repairing fund. The Master was allowed 
to take other children than those elected, on their parents paying 
for them. The children were admitted at 7 years of age, and 
allowed to continue at school until 14. They were taught the 
catechism of the Church of England, and read the Bible. 


The foregoing information is quoted from a Parliamentary 
Return of 1786, in a report of the Charity Commissioners of 31st 
January, 1839. 

We know little of its early history, but on March 3rd, 1823, 
Mr. Parker, the schoolmaster, resigned, and Robert Rushton was 
elected, and gave a bond to give up the premises when required. 
In 1832 Thomas Chamberlain appears in the Directory as School- 


master. 
A minute book has been preserved recording the transactions of 


the School Committee between March 22nd, 1833, and January 4th, 
1860. Ata meeting of the committee held on the first-named date, 
Henry Coape, of Sherwood Lodge, Esq., was recommended to the 
surviving trustees to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
William Sherbrooke, Esq., of Oxton. This recommendation is 
stated to be “in agreement with the eighteenth rule relative to the 
powers of the committee,” but these rules are not forthcoming. On 
the 6th April following, the surviving trustees confirmed the appoint- 
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ment, and the proceedings were signed by ‘ Robert Padley” and 
‘William Howard, resident minister.” 

A meeting was held in the vestry room on the gth April, 1833, 
pursuant to notice given in the church, when the committee for the 
ensuing year was chosen, consisting of Uriah Wood, guardian; 
John Jefferies and Thomas Robinson, overseers; William Mew and 
John Simson, churchwardens; Thomas Rhodes, Henry Coape, 
Matthew Lee, and George Phipps, elected by the parishioners. 
Four candidates appeared for the vacancy of the Mastership of the 
Free School, one being Thomas Marshall, of Arnold, and the others 
residing at Nottingham, Whitwick, and Granby. There appeared 
for Marshall 6 votes, and for Smith (Granby) 3 votes: Marshall 
therefore was declared duly elected, subject nevertheless to the 
approbation of the trustees. On the 18th of April the trustees, 
Messrs. Padley, Coape, and Howard, replied :—‘ We do hereby 
express our regret that we cannot approve of the said recommenda- 
tion, and therefore beg the committee will proceed as soon as con- 
venient to the election of some other person to fill that situation.” 
However, “in consequence of the strong remonstrances of a large 
number of the inhabitants the above rejection was afterwards with- 
drawn, and at a meeting of the committee held on the 20th August, 
1853, Col. Coape signified to the committee the consent of the trus- 
trees to the appointment of Thomas Marshall, who accordingly was 
declared duly elected.” 

It was resolved “ That the master now appointed shall give 
a bond, with two or more sureties to be approved by the committee 
and trustees, for £250, to give up the possession thereof in tenant- 
able repair whenever required so to do, by three months notice in 
writing from the trustees, who in case of the master refusing or 
neglecting to deliver up the houses and premises, or any part there- 
of, at the time specified in such notice, shall proceed to exact the 
fulfilment of such bond,” etc. 

It is singular that there is no record of the bond having been 
given, although it is recorded “that the late Master on his appoint- 
ment was required to give, and did give, a bond with two sureties 
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for £600.” The reason for this precaution was that the trustees 
were such only in name, and the legal estate had not been vested in 
them. 

Fifty years ago it was openly stated that the bond was never 
given, that therefore Thomas Marshall having been let in could not 
be got out. In any case he remained in office, and in the house, 
till his death 37 years afterwards. He was buried March 3oth, 
1871, aged 71 years. It was further said that he had previous to 
his appointment been a workman on the roads, and that the pre- 
vailing idea was that as he could read and write well, his promotion 
to the office of Free School Master would effect a saving in the rates. 

Subsequent trustees appointed were the Rev. Robert Lowe, of 
Bingham, in the place of Robert Padley, Esq., of Burton Joyce, de- 
ceased. H. P. Lowe, Esq., of Calverton, in the place of the Rev. 
R. Lowe, deceased; S. W. Welfit, Esq., of Langwith Lodge, in the 
place of Col. Coape, deceased. The Rev. G. F. Holcombe is not 
recorded as attending any meeting, or taking any part, except that 
on January toth, 1850, he, with the Rev. George Atkinson (whose 
appointment is not recorded), and Henry Sherbrooke (appointed as 
H. P. Lowe) signed the appointment of Col, Welfit. The Rev. W. 
Howard continued to act until April, 1838, and the Rev, George 
Atkinson from March, 1841. No appointments of a committee are 
recorded after 1846, and no names of committee-men are given as 
taking any part (except Mr. Atkinson) after 1846. The work of the 
committee seems to have been principally in the election of free 
scholars, and occasionally in the expulsion of disorderly ones. In 
the early years the ages of the children elected are given, usually 7 
years, and sometimes the number of children the parents had is re- 
corded. 

In accordance with an Order made by the Nottingham County 
Court on 16th August, 1859, on the application of the trustees, 
Messrs. Sherbrooke and Welfitt were removed from the trusts, and 
the Archdeacon, the Vicar, and the Churchwardens were appointed 
trustees for the management and administration of the charities, and 
the funds and securities were ordered to be transferred to the Official 
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Trustees of Charitable Funds; the Educational Charities were 
ordered to be applied for the benefit and maintenance of the Paro- 
chial School for the instruction of the poor children of the parish of 
Arnold. £10 a year was ordered to be given to the poor out of the 
other charities, and the residue to be applied to the Parochial School, 
while other Charities were to be applied for the benefit of poor 
widows. 

A circular issued in 1871 with a view to preventing, by the use 
of the Free School, the necessity for a School Board, says: “‘ The old 
Free School premises, which have been closed some time, but are 
admirably suited for an infant school, with land for an excellent 
play ground, and having a teacher’s house, it is proposed to repair, 
at a cost of about £70 or £100. 

Upon the death of Thomas Marshall, about 1874, the possession 
of the premises was obtained, and on 20th November, 1874, the site 
was conveyed by Geo. Wm. Leigh, surgeon, to the minister and 
churchwardens of the parish and their successors, it containing 600 
square yards or thereabouts, together with the buildings, to be used 
as a school for the education of children or adults, or children only, 
of poor persons, and for no other purpose whatsoever; to be under 
the management and control as declared by a Deed Poll of 30th 
April, 1860, respecting the National School. 

The Vicar pulled the buildings down and erected others, and 
according to an appeal issued by him, dated March 4th, 1885, he 
says: “I built a school at a cost of £500, raised from Church 
people and non-church people, and some from non-resident Church 
people.” The entries are: “ Church people, £309 12s. 7d., dubious 
£108 2s. od,, Non-church people £120 19s. od; or, in the parish, 
£182, dubious, £38 18s. 6d. By personal effort, friends, sale of 
work, concert, etc., £347 16s. od.’ The entries convey the impres- 
sion that £100 was contributed by the Education Department, but 
that may be inaccurate. 

The School Board in 1883 agreed to rent the rooms from the 
Vicar at a rental of £16. They were at that time unaware of the 
trusts of the premises, but on discovering them as having been pro- 
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vided for the children of the poor of the parish, and that provision 
being fulfilled by the Board, they asked for the endowed income to 
be transferred to the Board, and for the educational buildings and 
funds of the parish to be placed on a satisfactory footing, until 
which they declined to pay rent. A distraint for the rent followed 
in 1844, and a notice to quit the premises, and also the National 
Schools, resulting in an appeal to the Charity Commissioners; and 
their decision was that all the charities of the parish should be 
administered under one scheme, as set forth in their Order of 12th 
March, 1886, for it had taken nearly three years to get the business 
through. 

By a deed dated 25th March, 1895, the premises were leased 
from the trustees of the Arnold Parochial Charities to the Arnold 
School Board, for 99 years, from November, 1886. 


Megapows ScHoot The Infants’ School on Nottingham Road 
has had a changeful history. One of the managers of the large 
cotton and worsted mill at Arnot Hill was Mr. William Huddleston, 
who promoted in 1880—1, the building of the Meadows Chapel, and 
continued to be an active worker for some years. The chapel was 
built partly, if not principally, for the use of Messrs. Hawksley & 
Davison’s workpeople and apprentices, the parish church being then 
the only place of worship in the parish, and that being three-quarters 
of a mile away. When the mill closed the population at that part 
of the parish largely dispersed, and the chapel became attended 
by few persons.. There were several attempts to revive the work, 
but the chapel fell into disuse about 1843, and on 13th February, 
1845, it was, in consideration of £220 paid, conveyed to the Rev. 
G. F. Holcombe, vicar, Hy. Porter Lowe, Esq., and Samuel 
Matthews, Esq., to be applied as a site for a school for poor children 
under the age of ten years, and for a Sunday School, to be in union 
with the National School (? Society) for promoting the education of 
the poor in the principles of the Established Church, and the persons 
named, with the Rev, Geo. Atkinson, “who is the officiating minister 
at Arnold,” were appointed managers. A letter from the Education 
Department, dated 5th August, 1881, stated that for the purchase 
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and improvement a grant of £172 was made in 1845, and an addi- 
tional grant of £70 at a later time. 

The School evidently laboured under difficulties in its early 
stages, as H.M. Inspector, the Rev. Henry Mosely, with regard to 
the Arnold Infants’ School, reported in 1846: “A town of frame- 
work knitters. The school is called an Infants’ School, but contains 
children of all ages, and is organized as a National School. 131 
children were present at my examination, in charge of a single 
mistress, apparently not more than nineteen years of age. The 
schoolroom was formerly a Dissenting Chapel.” The fee was rd. 
for each child, and the stipend of the mistress was £30. 

The school continued for about forty years, when it was con- 
demned by the Education Department, and closed. In 1884 it was 
let by the Vicar for a hosiery warehouse, and is now let by the 
Parochial Charities Trustees to the Urban District Council to be 
used as a store. 

ARNoLD ScHoot Boarp. A special meeting was held. 
Present: Messrs. Mellors, Pembleton, Shirtcliffe, the Rev. 
M. J. Truman, and Mr. Spencer, the clerk. Mr. Frederick Fell, 
of Burnley, was appointed assistant-master, and the British 
School being now crowded, it was decided to appoint Mr. James 
Thomas Godber as an assistant-master until the Government Ex- 
ination in November. It was resolved to re-open the night schools 
for the winter season on October 8th, for two nights per week, at a 
fee of rd. per week, and that to those pupils who passed the Govern- 
ment Examination in April last in two subjects, the fees for the 
forthcoming session be remitted. A committee was appointed to 
make further necessary arrangements. It was agreed to havea 
tonic-sol-fa singing class on Saturday evenings, at a charge of one 
halfpenny per night, pupils bringing their own books, Mr. Byford, 
of Nottingham, to be invited to be the teacher. The arrangements 
for the Thursday evening art class were deferred. The Vicar 
having reported that the Daybrook National Infants’ School will be 
closed in November, a committee was appointed to confer with the 
teacher, Miss Holmes, with a view to the continuance of the schools 
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either in the present or in some other building until the proposed 
new rooms at Daybrook will be ready.—Quoted from a Newspaper of 
Sept. 7th, 1878. 

Tue NaTIONAL ScHOoOL, in Calverton Road, was built on land 
belonging to the Glebe, for which purpose a deed was made on 
April 30th, 1860, by the Vicar, the Churchwardens, the Bishop, 
and the Duke of Devonshire, as patron, conveying to trustees 2420 
yards of land. The school was built by subscriptions, with the aid 
of Government grants (£895 1s. 3d. and £580), and a grant from 
the National Society. 


The Rev. G. F. Holcombe, ina letter dated December 21, 1870, 
says: “Our National Schools cost not less than £1400, myself hav- 
ing made up the loss to £400. At these schools we have successfully 
educated hundreds of dissenters without ever asking a question of 
religion, or insisted upon any having attended our Sunday Schools 
unless parents wished it.” 


In 1877 the Vicar desired to transfer the schools to the School 
Board, and the Bishop of Lincoln requested Archdeacon Maltby 
and the Rev. F. T. Cusins, to investigate and report. They re- 
commended that the properties should not be conveyed to the Board, 
but that the premises should be let from 9.45 a.m. to 5 p.m., so that 
the religious instruction required by the trust deed could be imparted 
between 9 and g.15, but a majority of the Board declined to agree 
to the suggested arrangement. 


The trusts were duly carried on until Christmas, 1882, when 
the Vicar and Churchwardens decided to close the school, the rea- 
sons being that the voluntary subscriptions had fallen to almost mJ, 
the staff had therefore to be reduced, the Inspector’s reports 
became so unsatisfactory that the Department threatened to with- 
hold the grants unless better results were obtained; the balance due 
to the Vicar as treasurer was constantly increasing, and he was 
almost in despair, for there was a deficiency of £70a year. “ When 
I closed the school,” he afterwards wrote, “I was £400 out of 
pocket; that debt due to me is now £260.” 
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By an arrangement made between the Vicar and Mr. Robt. 
Mellors, acting as Chairman of the School Board, in 1883, the pre- 
mises were taken over by the Board on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays, from g in the morning until 6 o’clock in 
the evening, and on Fridays from 9.45 for school purposes, the 
reason for the latter provision being that the trusts of the school 
premises required religious instruction to be given according 
to the principles of the Church of England. This arrangement was 
carried out so long as the School Board continued without any 
complaint or interference. The sum of £65 was paid by the Board 
to the Vicar for the purchase of the furniture and fittings. 

Tue Britisn ScHoors were built in 1868 for 195 children, the 
principal donors being: Wm. Cope, Esq., £300, Saml. Morley, Esq., 
£100, W. Hollins & Co., £20, and many others, making a total of 
£526, and contributions of material. The formal opening took 
place on May ist, 1868, when Alderman W. G. Ward, A. J. 
Mundella (afterwards The Right Hon.), Alderman Wright, Messrs. 
Ed. Gripper, Joseph Phipps, Thos. Bayley, B. Walker, John Howitt, 
Thos. Hill, and other gentlemen took part. The school was begun 
in June, 1868, 120 to 150 children attending, a great part of whom 
had not previously attended a day school. The difficulties there- 
fore were great, but were successfully surmounted by Mr. A. 
Higginbottom, the Master, to whom the Managers in June, 1869, 
expressed their obligations for his unwearied labour and care. 

In 1871 the Education Department authorised a grant of 
£160 1s. 3d. towards the enlargement of the school, subject to the 
voluntary local contributions being raised to an equal amount. 
There were then on the books 215 children, with provision for 172 
only. A circular then issued said that of the children connected 
with the Sunday Sckools, nearly 1000, or more than go per cent., 
belonged to the schools of Nonconformist denominations. 

The Foundation Stone of an enlarged school was laid in 1872 
by S. Morley, Esq., M.P., when the children walked in procession 
through the village. At the opening in 1873, the Mayor of 
Nottingham, W. Foster, Esq., presided. 
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A public library was opened in 1876, at a meeting presided 
over by Alderman Manning, Mayor of Nottingham. The books at 
first numbered 250, but were by 1877 increased to 1000, being 
collected by Mr. R. Mellors. It was open to the public on two 
nights in the week. 

1877, December 24th, the school was handed over to the 
Arnold School Board. 

1880, an additional story was put on the building, making 
the premises capable of accommodating about 500 children, there 
being then on the books 538. 

1889, a further enlargement was made by the addition of two 
large class rooms. 

1903, the school passed under the Notts. County Council. The 
standard of space required was increased from 8 to 10 square feet 
per child. The accommodation is now reckoned as for 482, 
and is used for boys from Standards 1 to 7, under Mr. Spencer, who 
has supplied some of the foregoing particulars. 

It may be worth noting that in July, 1867, Mr. R. Mellors 
wrote to the Education Department as to the probable cost 
of building a school, when “ My Lords”’ replied: ‘“ Good, plain and 
substantial school buildings may usually be provided at a cost not 
exceeding £5 a head for the school houses, and £300 for the teacher’s 
residence.” Seeing that the cost of building a school is now from 
£10 to £15 a head, it shows how much better accommodation is 
required than formerly, and also how greatly the cost of building 
has increased. 

Daysprook Scuoot. On the Education Department condemn- 
ing the Folly, Meadows, or Nottingham Road Infants’ School, as 
being unsuitable and insufficient, a piece of land on the Mansfield 
Road, containing 1210 square yards, was purchased on 7th August, 
1879, from Mr. Francis Williamson, whereon a school was built. 
The weekly fees were 2d. or 3d., and half-timers, 2d. On September 
22nd, 1879, the school was opened by a meeting, presided over by 
Mr. R. Mellors, chairman of the School Board, the dedicatory 
prayer being offered by the Rev. M. J. Truman, addresses delivered 
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by Lt.-Col. Seely, Mr. T. R. Starey, and others, while the Arnold 
Tonic-Sol-Fa Choir, conducted by Mr. G. Byford, sang several 
pieces. 

On goth April, 1889, a further plot of 687 square yards was 
bought from Messrs. Cartwright & Williams, for the purpose of 
extension. The increased accommodation given was :—Mixed 
department, 102 to 210, Infants’, 125 to 232, giving 215 additional 
places. 

Hicu Street Inrants. In 1892, 728 square yards of land 
was purchased from Mr. W. Oscroft, for the purpose of erecting 
a cookery centre. In 1894 the School Board purchased 1787 square 
yards of land from Mr, F. J. Oscroft for the purpose of building an 
infants’ school. 

CuurcH Drive ScHoot. In 1895 the School Board built a 
school for the accommodation of 420 children, which with a cookery 
centre now used as a class room, provides accommodation for 480. 
There is a central hall and seven class rooms. The cost was £4,700. 
The school was opened in November, 1896. It was made a senior 
school in 1908, and in the same year the girls attending High 
Street were transferred there. In 1911 a class was formed for the 
mentally defective. 

Hicu Street Inrants. This school was opened in 1895 to 
accommodate 260 children. In 1908 the school was overcrowded, 
and it became necessary to use the girls’ school—which had been 
built on the old Free School premises—for infants. There are seven 
classes, and 370 children on the books. 

ScHoot Boarp. Upon the passing of the Education Act in 
1870 a circular was issued, signed by a committee of ratepayers, 
stating that the Act required sufficient accommodation to be pro- 
vided in each parish, the estimate in Arnold for one-sixth of the 
population being for 773 places. The accommodation at that time 
was: in the National School, 200; Meadows Infant School, 123; 
British, 172 :—total 495, deficiency 278. It was proposed to enlarge 
the National School and the British School, providing for 100 more 
places, and to repair the old Free School, the total cost being about 
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£770, towards which Government grants and subscriptions amount- 
ing to £300 might be obtained, leaving an expenditure of £470 to 
be found by the parish, whereas a Board School would cost £1000. 
The Overseers convened a meeting of the principal ratepayers on 
January 2nd, 1871, when it was resolved that it was desirable to 
raise a voluntary rate of 1od.in the £ ; this many persons agreed to 
pay, and a committee was formed to carry out the plan. 


The difficulty of carrying on the National Schools, owing to the 
lack of subscriptions, became so acute, and the deficiency so increas- 
ing, that the Vicar, in 1877, called a parochial Vestry meeting to 
consider the situation, at which fifteen ratepayers attended, includ- 
ing the Vicar, who was in the chair. After discussion, seven 
voted in favour of a School Board, and seven against,; the chair- 
man gave his casting vote in favour of a Board. The Education 
Department therefore, in September, 1877, ordered a Board to be 
formed, with five members. An effort was made to avoid a con- 
tested election, and for that purpose Mr. Julius Kohn, whose election 
was considered highly probable, withdrew in favour of Mr. J. Shirt- 
cliffe, the working man’s candidate. The number of votes recorded 
were: Mr. Robert Mellors 712, James Acton 684, F. Pembleton, 
Jr. 652, James Shirtcliffe 563, Rev. M. J. Truman 474 (elected). 
Francis Burton 283, John L. Thackeray 96, Julius Kohn 30, John 
Ward 8. Mr. Mellors was elected chairman, and Mr. R. B. 
Spencer, clerk, at a salary of £25 a year. 


The School Board had a census taken, according to which, as 
certified by Mr. R. B. Spencer, clerk, 1st January, 1878, there were: 


Houses occupied aha 5 ae ase eae aghdtaG 
» empty ens oe eee ante 31 
No. of children under 5 years of age... Ging Mes ot 
- between 5 and 13, boys 498, Site 499 «. 997 
Other persons ... 7% i nie ve w+» 3449 


The number of children attending school was: British 352, 
National 284, Girls (High Street) 131, Infants (Daybrook) 127, 
other public schools 21, private schools 49, nursery schools 39, 
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private tuition 12; total ror5. In actual attendance 994, not 
attending between 5 and 13 years 164; total 1179. 


The second Board, elected in 1880, consisted of Messrs. R. 
Mellors, T. Dabell, R. Lacey, John Clay, Jas. Acton, and the Rev. 
M. J. Truman, 


The third Board consisted of Messrs. Robert Mellors (chair- 
man), Robert Lacey (vice-chairman), John Clay, Thos. Dabell, Jesse 
Elliott, John Spencer, Alfred Wayte. 


Mr. R. B. Spencer, the clerk, died in July, 1880, when the 
Board passed a resolution of its high appreciation of his character, 
ability, and courtesy, and of condolence with the family. 


The Board, in 1886, reported that in 1877, the first year of the 
formation of the Board, the total average attendance was 480, in 
1885 it was 923, and in August, 1886, it had risen to 985. 

ARNOLD ScHooL Loans. The accounts of the Notts. County 
Council for the year ending 31st March, 1912, show that the loans 
for schoo] building were originally £15,381, of which £8,612 18s. od. 
has been repaid. The principal paid off in the year 1911—12 was 
£445 tos. 8d., and the interest £278 2s. 7d. The balance of prin- 
cipal owing on 31st March, 1912, was £8,167 7s. 4d. The rate of 
interest is 3% o/o, but the largest loan is 35 0/o. Some of the loans 
run out in 1916, and one extends to 1945. 


CounciL Scuoots. The number of children on the books in 
the following schools in February, 1913, was :— 


Calverton Road Mixed 151 Infants wea eee 204 
Infants +3 -« 94 Front Street Boys. ... (401 
High Street Infants... 372 Church Drive Girls... 421 
Daybrook Mixed _..._ 188 Sherwood Lodge Mixed 38 


Total of 1869. 
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1865.—St. Mary’s Church had become dilapidated ; the tower 
required new parapets and pinnacles, and general restoration; 
the north and south aisles were decayed; the roof over the nave 
was in an unsound state; the walls and roof of the chancel required 
renewal; the porch had been taken down and required re-building. 
This work was estimated to cost £2,800. Plans were prepared by 
Mr. S. Dutton Walker, but only a part of the intended work was 
carried out. Various deviations were made under the direction of 
the Vicar, the Rev. G. F. Holcombe, and other plans were prepared 
and the work was stopped; the Church remained closed for two 
years ; a lawsuit, assize trial, and arbitration followed. A second 
firm of contractors finished the work. Nearly £4,000 was spent 
in work, commissions, law costs, etc., and still £700 was required 
to make the church fit for Divine service, and this it was proposed 
to borrow from the Commissioners of Public Works, to be repaid 
with interest over twenty years. 

Towards the cost of restoration the Duke of Devonshire gave 
£1,500, the Vicar £400, Mr. S. Morley £100, and other sums, in- 
cluding the foregoing, amounted to £2,536, leaving a large deficiency, 

The proposal to make a compulsory Church rate for twenty 
years met with much opposition. Great dissatisfaction was also 
expressed at the manner in which the business arrangements had 
been made, and at the damage done by two years’ exposure. A 
contested polling extending over two days followed, each voter 
having one vote for £50 of his assessment, and an additional vote 
for each £25 assessment, not exceeding six votes. 

The poll was taken on February 7th and 8th, 1867, when 56 
ratepayers gave 129 votes for the loan, and 111 gave 138 votes 
against it. 36 occupiers of cottages or garden holders claimed to 
vote, but were objected to, being compound householders, etc., who 
had then no votes. 58 ratepayers, having 76 votes, did not vote. 
This was the last local anti-church-rate contest, and the year 
following (1868) Parliament abolished Compulsory Church Rates. 
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1854.—Board Formed. First meeting, held July 12th, at the 
“Cross Keys” inn. Present: Rev. G. F. Holcombe, Messrs. 
T. Robinson, J. Phipps, S. Robinson, W. Leverton, T. Frost, 
W. Drayton, W. Bramley, and A. Wood. The Rev. G. F. 
Holcombe was elected chairman, and Mr. F. T. Shelton, clerk. 
Messrs. Frost and Phipps declined to act. The cost of the 
formation of the Board was £80 2s. 6d. due to the Treasury, 
which sum, as the Board had no money, the Treasury agreed 
to receive by five half-yearly instalments. Each member of the 
Board had to be possessed of real or personal estate to the 
value of £350, or to be rated at not less than £6. The votes 
for electors were according to a scale. A property valued at 
not less than £50, gave one vote; £100, two votes; and one 
vote more for each £50, not exceeding six votes. There being 
some informality in the conduct of the election, the clerk was 
instructed to take proceedings against Thomas Frost. The 
local costs of the election were £37 13s. 6d. Mr. F. Jackson 
was appointed consulting engineer, and Wm. Holmes, surveyor, 
collector, and inspector of nuisances, at a salary of £25 per 
annum. Approaches were made to the Nottingham Gas Light 
and Coke Co. to supply gas, but the Company replied that they 
had no powers to lay down pipes and supply gas at Arnold. 
Cholera was making great ravages in some parts of the country, 
and a deputation waited on the Board urging the importance 
of obtaining a good, wholesome supply of water. Many 
nuisances existing in the parish were complained of by the 
Basford Board of Guardians, and the Superintending Inspector 
of the General Board visited Arnold and reported. It was 
evident, therefore, that there was plenty of work for the Board 
to do. 

1856.—The General Board of Health made complaints that since 
the Arnold Board was instituted, the roads and sewers had 
been allowed to get into a bad state. The road side herbage 
let for £13 gs. od. Derry Mount spring was enclosed. 58 
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persons were relieved from the payment of the district rate 
on the ground of poverty, their rates amounting to £8 2s. od. 
A rate of rod. met the half year’s estimate of expenses, £189 
4S. 2d. 

1858.—The Plains Road was in such a bad state that the Chief 
Constable threatened proceedings. Dorket Head Road was 
lowered at the top, at a cost of £65, pauper labour being 
employed. The Board petitioned Parliament in favour of the 
Nottingham Gas Company’s Bill authorizing extension to 
Arnold, which, having received sanction, the gas mains were 
laid in September, and in January, 1859, the streets were lighted 
with 17 lamps. 

1859.—The clerk was ordered to appear before the Justices to 
answer for the neglect to repair the Dorket Head Road. The 
need for a better supply of water now became urgent, and 
Mr, F. Jackson presented an estimate of the cost of sinking for 
and supplying water, amounting to £4,000, with an annual 
income of £498, and an expenditure of £377, and interest 
and sustaining fund, £115 17s. od. An application was then 
made to the Nottingham Waterworks Co., who required 
a guarantee of one-third of the estimated rental £374. The 
number of houses was then 966, of which 466 assented to take 
a supply. Mr, Jackson reduced his estimate of cost to £3,100, 
but the Board being equally divided the matter was dropped. 
It was however afterwards agreed to enter into negotiations 
with the Nottingham Company for a supply of water. 


1861.—The roadmen’s wages varied from 1/6 to 2/3 per day, chiefly 
1/6. Six lamps were put on the Mansfield Road south of 
Daybrook, and the Board agreed to pay half cost. The Police 
Station plans were approved. Joseph Hough was appointed 
pinder, 

1862.—The length of roads in the parish, excluding the turnpike, 
was given as 32 miles. Mr. T. S, Piggin resigned his appoint- 
ment as inspector of nuisances, and Mr. Gosling was appointed. 
John Green was appointed town crier, 
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1864.—Church Street was widened, and new Building Bye-laws 
adopted. 
1865.—Mr. S. Kirk was appointed superintendent of the fire engine. 


1866.—The inadequate supply of water was again complained of, 
and nothing being done, a memorial was sent by the inhabi- 
tants to the Secretary of State. A motion to provide a clock 
in the church out of the district rate was carried by three votes, 
two against, and two not voting. Mr. Bosworth’s tender of 
£120 for the clock was accepted, Messrs. Cope’s tender being 
£90; the total cost paid was £161 12s. 2d. A motion to sewer 
the town was defeated by the presiding chairman’s casting 
vote, but it was decided to purchase two cwts. of chloride of 
lime. The Local Government Board wrote as to the sanitary 
state of the village. 


1867.— A scheme was considered for sewering the streets at a cost 
of £2380, the outfall being into the brook at Daybrook, 


1868.—The Local Government Inspector inspected the district. 


1869.—Mr. R. B. Spencer was appointed clerk. Permission was 
given to the Postmaster General to fix a line of poles to the 
Arnold Post Office. 

1870.—Consent was given by the Home Secretary to the borrowing 
of £1,450 to defray the cost of sewerage works. 

1871.—Small-pox broke out. 

1872.—A petition was sent to Parliament in favour of the Great 
Northern Railway passing through the parish. Consent was 
given to the Nottingham Tramways Company making applica- 
tion to the Board of Trade for a provisional order to lay down 
trams, but nothing came of it. 


1873.—The Nottingham Waterworks Co. quoted 8d. per 1000 
gallons to supply the parish with water. It was afterwards 
amended to 5d. 

1874.—The site for the Public Offices was purchased for £167. 
Mr. Wayte’s tender for £979 12s. 4d, for the building was 
accepted. 
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1874.—The estimated cost of sewering was £2,822, and £3,000 was 
borrowed. 

1876.—Lamps fixed on Mansfield Road, south part. Mr. Wright 
Allen resigned as medical officer of health, after 47 years’ 
connection with the parish, and Dr. Reid was appointed. 


1877.—The Mansfield Road Turnpike Tyust expired. Mr. S. 
Showell appointed collector and inspecior at £52 per annum. 
The Local Government Board held an enquiry as to the separ- 
ation of Bestwood from Lenton, and a deputation from the 
Board urged that it should be attached to Arnold, but it was 
made a separate parish. 

1878.—The Local Government Board consented to the laying of 
the outfall sewer to Basford. 

1879.—Death rate 21.18. The share of the cost of the formation of 
the Leen Valley Sewerage Board, £403, was settled at £300. 
Thanks were presented to Sir C. Seely for his offer of a 
subscription to provide play grounds for the children. Infantile 
death rate, 310 per 1000. 

1880.—The tender of Mr. W. Cordon for £6,680 for sewerage 
works was accepted. The district rate was 1/3 in the £, and 
produced for the half year £472 gs. 7d. net. Dr. Reid died, 
and Dr. Wallace was appointed M.O.H. 

1881.---Mortgage of £7,800 for loan from the Public Works Loan 
Board. Typhoid fever prevalent at Derry Mount, from impure 
spring water. The Day brook full of sewage, owing to dry 
summer. 

1882.—Floods in Front Street. Furlong Street widened. Sewer 
from Red Hill to “ White Hart” inn cost £625. Rate 1/8 in 
the £. 

1883.—Rateable value £17,627. 

1884.—Plans for new roads at Woodthorpe approved. Diversion 
of Hallam’s Lane approved. High Street widened, land costing 
3/6 per yard. Sewer from St. Albans Road to Daybrook, in 
Nottingham Road, cost £487, Hallams Lane culvert £373. 
Plans for I. and R. Morley’s factory approved. 
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1885.—Dr. Lamb appointed M.O.H. Many sums were paid for 
sewers passing through land. The Board approved of applica- 
tion to Parliament in favour of Suburban Railway. 

1886.—Mr. Morris’s tender for constructing culvert in Hallam’s 
Lane, and 12 inch drain in Nottingham Road, £970, accepted. 
Nottingham Road widened. Red Hill arch fell. Washpen 
Lane sewered and widened. Messrs. Allen, Solly & Co., agreed 
to bear one-third cost, £600. Loan for £250, cost of improv- 
ing the roads at the junction of Front Street and High Street. 
John Hearson appointed pinder, Mr. S. Robinson offered to 
provide a market at a rent of 5 per cent. upon the cost, and less 
if the amount was not received. 


1887.—The Nottingham Corporation agreed to pay £20 per annum 
for making connections to sewers on Mansfield Road. 


During the remaining years of its existence the Local Board 
was largely occupied in sewering the various streets in the parish 
and in widening as well as improving the roads. In 1888 it was 
deemed desirable to provide a hospital for small-pox patients. 
Leave to purchase a house was declined, and it was decided to take 
the premises on lease for ten years at £36 annum rental. The 
Board, at its termination in 1894, passed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
James Acton for his services as chairman during seventeen years. 


Reservoirs. - 


1872,—The Nottingham Water Company erected the Bestwood 
Pumping Station, and although they took water from under a part 
of Arnold Parish, they not only constructed a Reservoir at Red Hill, 
capable of holding 2,000,000 gallons, but they supplied the houses 
in Arnold with some of the best water in England. The benefit 
was further increased in 1906, when the Corporation formed the 
Ramsdale Reservoir, at a height of 100 feet above the Red Hill 
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Reservoir, capable of holding two-and-a-quarter million gallons of 
water pumped from the Papplewick Forest. This supplies the 
norsh and east of Arnold parish boundary and Mapperley. 
The importance of this supply will be realized in the reflection that 
Arnold, with a population in 1911 of 11,147, now requires a supply 
approaching to 200,000 gallons per day. A still further benefit was 
received when the Derwent water was poured into the Ramsdale 
reservoir. 


Highways. 


1846—7. There were two rates at tod. each, and one at 5d.= 
2/1, the amount thereof being £847 19s. o?d., but only 
£686 17s. 2$d. was spent in day labour, stone breaking, gravel 
getting, team work, etc., for much of the rates could not be collected, 
as the excused list was about £35 each rate, and there were empty 


houses and lost rates, so certified. 
Tuomas Frost, 


Surveyors. 
Joun JoHNSoN, y 


Parish Constable and Police. 


The parish constables were usually elected at the Easter 
Vestry meeting, When the Inclosure Award was made in 
1791, a piece of land consisting of 1a. 3r. 35p., forming part 
of a field called the Tavill field, No. 88, was awarded to the 
parish constable in lieu of a previous holding. One of the 
last parish constables elected was a man named Cooper, whose son 
states that there were then four constables in Arnold, each of whom 
received £2. According to a book endorsed “Constables and 
Overseers Book,” from 1781 to 1786, the constable appears to have 
dispensed relief to widows and children at the rate of 1/-, 2/- or 3/- 
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each. Other items recorded are: “ A man with a pan 4d., paid for 
the stocks, 12/6, paid for a pair of handcuffs, 1/-,” etc. 


Sir Robert Peel’s Act for the formation of the Police Force was 
passed for Boroughs in 1835, and for Counties in 1839, and was 
made compulsory in Counties in 1856. The men appointed 
were frequently called ‘“Bobbies,’ or “Peelers,” from the 
name of the statesman. The first man appointed in Arnold was 
P.c. Kirk, about 1849, and Mrs. Davies, who lived two doors from 
the policeman, says she remembers seeing in Kirk’s kitchen the 
carcase of a sheep that had been stolen by a man who was transported 
for life for the offence. 


In 1872 the Vestry elected constables for the last time, and on 
18th July, 1876, the Charity Commissioners directed the proceeds 
of the field to be appropriated for purposes of education, the income 
being thereupon divided between the National and the British 
schools. Trustees were appointed to see this carried out. 


The Board of Education on 3rd January, 1908, formulated a 
new scheme, with trustees, one being the Vicar, another to be 
appointed by the County Council, and four by the Urban District 
Council. The income, which is about £5 a year, to be applied for 
the benefit of children or young persons resident in Arnold, in 
bursaries for higher education, or scholarships, awarded by the 
Notts. County Council, or the trustees, or to aid intending teachers, 
or for the benefit of evening school qualified beneficiaries. 


Potice. There are now in the parish an inspector, a sergeant, 
and seven constables. The police station was built in 1861. 


Pusiic Houses. In 1844 there were eleven public-houses 
and seven beer hotises, of which Red Hill maintained seven. There 
are now sixteen fully licensed houses, one of them being at Day- 
brook and three at Red Hill. There are also two beer-offs in Front 
Street, and one chemist’s shop licensed for the sale of wines. 
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Magistrates. 


Parliament very wisely decided that the chairmen of Urban 
District Councils should, during the tenure of their office, be Justices 
of the Peace, with a view to securing good government and the con- 
venience of the people. The several gentlemen who have thus 
acted in Arnold have been—Dr. D. Stenhouse, Mr. S. Robinson, 
Mr. H. Heath, Mr. F. W. Parkinson, Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, and 
Mr. F. Fox. 


Cuurcu Crock. Aclock was placed on Ebenezer Chapel in 
1867, by public subscription. The next year, the Local Board 
erected a better one, with three dials, in the tower of the Parish 
Church. 


Free Iibrary and Reading Rooms. 


The building was opened by Sir Chas. Seely (Alderman Robert 
Mellors being chairman), on Oct. 27th, 1906, and cost £1,750 with- 
out site, which cost £150, towards which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
gave £1,500, the remainder being raised by subscriptions. The 
books number 3,500, and the number of borrowers is about 200. 
The News or Reading Rooms are very much used, but no census 
has been taken. The cost of upkeep for the past year was £103, 
£96 was obtained out of the General District Rate, equal to the 
value of a penny rate, and £7 from the sale of old papers. 

It is managed by a Library Committee, consisting of the whole 
of the members of the Urban District Council. Mr. F. Fox 
is the chairman, Mr. Jas. Holbrook is librarian and caretaker, 
and Mr. R. E, Clarke is the hon. sec. 
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Notts. County Council. 


Parliament in 1888 enacted that the administration of County 
affairs should in future be governed by an elected County Council. 
The first election for Notts. was in 1889. The local constituency 
was the parishes of Arnold, Bestwood, and Papplewick, and the 
candidates were (1) The Duke of St. Albans (Lord-Lieutenant of 
Notts.), (2) Mr. George Clay, (3) Mr. James Acton, and (4) Mr. 
John Jackson. Mr. R. Mellors declined to contest lest the Duke’s 
election should be endangered. It seemed a sign of the times that 
a Duke should send out election cards soliciting “the favour of your 
vote.” The first two were elected. 


At the first meeting of the Council the Duke was made an 
alderman, and a few days afterwards an election to fill the vacancy 
was ordered, and Mr. R. Mellors was elected by a majority of 26 
votes over Mr. Acton. At the expiration of the first term in 1891, 
the constituency was divided, and Mr. Mellors contested the Best- 
wood division with Mr. John Lamin, and was returned by a majority 
of 52 votes. The eastern division was contested by Mr. S. Robinson 
and Mr. Hy. Heath. Mr. Robinson was returned by a majority of 
28. At the following meeting of the Council Mr. Robert Mellors 
was elected an alderman, and took the place vacated by Lord Savile, 
Mr. Heath was thereupon elected for Bestwood, and in 1870 he was 
elected an alderman. Mr. F. W. Parkinson was elected councillor 
in his place, and he has been succeeded by Mr. W. H. Higginbottom. 


Grban District Council. 


Under the Local Government Act, 1894, the 17th December, 
1894, was the day appointed for the election of councillors, when 
Messrs. Clay, Bailey, Dove, Jackson, Nicholson, Oscroft, Sissons, 
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Stenhouse, and Norton, were elected, and they appointed Dr. 
Stenhouse chairman. The Council was on 12th August, 1895, in- 
creased in number from nine to fifteen members, and Messrs. Carter, 
Foster, Hornsey, Hufton, Handley, and Burley, were added. In 
1897 it was agreed to lease a field in Basford Lane from Sir John 
Robinson for allotments, at a rent of £15 5s. od. per annum. 10 
was voted for the preparation of an address or otherwise in connec- 
tion with the public celebration of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
reign. The Basford Rural District Council offered to take patients 
from Arnold into their sanatorium at a charge of 21/- (afterwards 
raised to 30/-) per week, and the Infectious Diseases (Notification) 
Act, was adopted. Other works of the Councll are too numerous 
and too recent to be here included. 


Industries. 


In 1832 Thos. Hill appears in the Directory as a bleacher at 
King’s Well, where there is a fine stream, and the remains of old 
buildings formerly used for bleaching purposes. Mr. H. Hill, of 
The Ropewalk, Nottingham, says that his grandfather, the above- 
named T. Hill, bleached for Messrs. Heard and Hurst. He married 
a Miss Hurst as his third wife. He records in an old memorandum 
book that the first load of bleaching materials was taken to Arnold 
on the back ofa donkey. James Diggle also appears as a bleacher 
and trimmer, occupying the house and premises long afterwards 
belonging to Mr. W. Leverton,—a prominent man— the house now 
being called “ Brentwell.”” There were then 17 bobbin net manu- 
facturers, a wool stapler, and a worsted manufacturer. 


In the olden time the only work in Arnold other than on the 
land was stocking making—a little lace making was introduced by 
the Frosts. As the stocking making decreased in bulk the people 
had to seek work elsewhere, and for a time about the middle of the 
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last century, not less than 400 men, women, and young persons 
walked to Nottingham or Basford, did a day’s work and returned. 
Although this had to be done day by day, and in all kinds of 
weather, many of the people said that they were never better in 
health than when they had this arduous toil. A great change 
however, was destined to come, for now many workpeople come 
from other places to work in Arnold. In addition to ordinary 
farming, market gardening is extensively carried on. In 1877, 
Messrs. Allen, Solly & Co., makers of underwear and hosiery, 
removed from Godalming to Arnold, and now employ about 500 
persons. Messrs. J. Clarke & Co., hosiery manufacturers, built 
their factory in 1879, and enlarged it in 1910, and employ 80 persons. 
Messrs. I. & R. Morley, hosiery manufacturers, bought Messrs. 
Hardy’s factory, and enlarged it_in 1885, and again in 1911, and 
employ there 560 hands. The Home Brewery Company commen- 
ced as brewers, mineral water manufacturers, and maltsters, in 1880, 
and employ about 200 persons. The Daybrook Laundry, as 
launderers and dry cleaners, commenced in 1887, and employ 550 
hands. Messrs. Jacoby & Co., lace manufacturers, bleachers and 
dressers, built a large factory in 1883—4, and employ 300 persons. 
This factory was practically burnt down on May 24th, 1913, but is 
now being re-built. There are also the works of Messrs. Campion 
& Co., blouse and shirt manufacturers. The Digby Colliery 
Co., at their Gedling pit, employ 700 Arnold men. The Bestwood 
Coal and Iron Company employ 260 men and lads. In addition 
there is an iron foundry, basket making works, and brick works. 


Sick Societies. 


For many generations there have been societies in Arnold for 
providing relief in sickness, and for funeral benefits. Among 
allotment gardeners these societies have been a marked success, 
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well, carefully, and economically managed, and of great service to 
the people. They usually met in public houses, but have of late 
years been managed chiefly in school rooms. A testing and trying 
time has now come to them, for since the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act came into force it is said the claims on the clubs have been 
heavier, and the change of occupation has had a detrimental effect 
on the funds; for colliers are more liable to accident and sickness 
than stocking makers were. State Insurance having now come into 
force, many men will not pay to a sick club as well as the insurance 
money, although the contributions may be reduced. The absence 
of young men joining will be a serious trial to these useful institu- 
tions. However they have done a good work, and we will hope 
for the best. 


The Swarm Friendly Society is thought to have been the first 
to purchase garden land for its members—six acres, They started 
in 1815, and were enrolled in 1837. 


The Nottingham Ancient Imperial Order of Odd Fellows re- 
cently celebrated its centenary. Their records show that in 1815, 
‘on the application of a respectable body of individuals at Arnold. 
couched in respectful language, a dispensation was granted to hold 
a lodge there.” This was one of their earliest lodges to be formed 
outside Nottingham. 


In 1870 the Arnold U.I.O. of Odd Fellows had 403 members, 
being in the Thorneywood Lodge 98, Sherwood 78, Pride of the 
Village 148, St, Albans 79: and they expended in sickness, funerals 
and medical attendance, £254 12s. 114d. 


ARNOLD SIcK AND FUNERAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 


The Most Independent Order of Oddfellows. 
Corresponding Secretary :—Mr, Geo. Clay, Front Street. 
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The following named Lodges form the above Order :— 


Thorneywood Lodge. 
Secretary :—Mr. Arthur Ward, Byron Street, Daybrook. 


Sherwood Lodge. 
Secretary :—Mr. John Bower, Duke Street, Arnold. 


Pride of the Village Lodge. 
Secretary :—Mr. Henry Godfrey, High Street Avenue, Arnold. 


St. Albans Lodge. 
Secretary :—Mr. Wm. Turner, St. Albans Road, Arnold. 


The Sherwood Foresters. 
Secretary :—Mr. Geo. H. Holmes, Ash Cottages, St. Albans Rd. 


The Sherbrooke Lodge, 
Secretary :—Mr. Arthur Rattenberry, High Street, Arnold. 


The Swarm Friendly Society. 
Secretary :—Mr. Peter Darker, Gedling Road. 


Manchester Unity Branch. 
Secretary :—Mr. John Baguley, Church Drive, Arnold. 


The National Deposit Friendly Society Branch. 
Secretary :—Mr. David Whitt, St. Albans Road, Arnold. 


Tue PInFOLD is a relic of the olden times when there were few 
enclosures, and when cattle were turned out to graze on the grass 
verges by the road sides. The parish pinder, who was elected 
annually at the Easter Vestry meeting, took charge of stray animals 
and shut them up in the pinfold, from which the owners had to 
redeem them by paying a certain sum per head. Mr. John Hearson 
was the last Parish pinder; he was appointed by the District 
Council in 1886. The pinfold became dilapidated and part of its 
area has been used to widen the road. 
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Tue Easter Vestry was formerly the local parliament for all 
matters concerning the welfare of the Parish ; now it concerns itself 
with church matters only. Then it was the annual meeting for the 
election not only of churchwardens, but of overseers, guardians, 
overseers of highways, constables, parish pinder, school managers, 
free school scholars, church rates, etc. 


AtmsHouses. Sir John Robinson, in 1899, erected twelve 
almshouses and a nurse’s home in memory of his highly respected 
son, John Sandford Robinson. These buildings have fulfilled a 
very useful purpose in softening the sorrows of a number of 
meritorious people. 


Rateable Value. 


The net annual value as assessed to the County Rate is 
£37,114; one-half of the net annual values of agricultural land, 
£2,873. Net annual values of the buildings and other heredita- 
ments, not being agricultural land, £31,368. Assessable value, 


£34:241. 
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Ghe Fancient Grave Cover, 


in WOUNGORIYXDIS 


—odaopi nN | 
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Note on THe ANCIENT GRAVE CoveER. 


It is thought that the above sketch, due to the industry and 
ingenuity of Mr. H. Gill, and partially obtained by running a lead 
pencil along the lines traceable on the stone, may be interesting to 
the general reader, as giving some indication of what the device 
may have been. It is not, of course, claimed that this sketch re- 
produces with absolute accuracy and fidelity to fact what was on 
the slab, the worn condition of which makes close approximation 

to reality impossible. But the suggestion of the sketch is interest- 
' ing, and with this cautionary explanation is not likely to mislead 
experts, especially if it is used as supplementary to the heel-ball 
illustration on p. 39. 


Many attempts have been made to decipher the inscription, 
but so far they have not met with complete success. It is probable 
that in accordance with the custom of the time the whole of the 
inscription is in Latin hexameters; and that neither surname nor 
date is given. 


The first couplet is :— 
+ ovy 
nis lati 


! | 1 
— U U = — - aad — U U _- = 
Per pe tu | is an tant hic | ossa Jo | hannis 


“ Here for perpetual years lie hid the bones of John.” 


The remainder is uncertain. 
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EXTRACT FROM NoTTINGHAM JOURNAL OF 1813. 


Reprinted in Nottingham Daily Express, June 27, 1913. 


Boarding School, Arnold, near Nottingham.—The Rev4, Isaac 
Russell begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that his 
School, where a limited number of young gentlemen (not exceeding 
ten) are genteelly boarded and educated on reasonable Terms, will 
be re-opened after the present Midsummer Recess, on Monday, 19th 
July next.—Arnold, June 23, 1813. 


Dec., 1813, another advt., and June 25th, 1814, notice of Sale. 


The Rev'd. Isaac Russell begs to inform his friends and the 
Public that his School re-opens (after the present Christmas Recess) 
on Monday, 17th of January, 1814. There will be vacancies for 


four Boarders. 
Arnold, 


December 24, 1813. 


Jan. 3, 1812. 

Mrs. Bonington, impressed with gratitude for the numerous 
favours received from her long-tried friends, with confidence solicits 
a continuance of that Patronage they have hitherto so liberally con- 
ferred on her. The present Recess will close on Monday, January 


2oth. 
Mr. Bonington, availing himself of the present medium, 


informs the Public that in the course of the ensuing Spring, he will 
publish a view of Nottingham Market Place, to correspond in size 
with the large view of the Town. The Print will be highly executed 
and coloured, size 26 inches by 18. Impressions, 1 guinea each. Sub- 
scriptions received by Mr. Bonington, Park Row, and by Messrs. 
Stretton, Tupman, Dunn, Barnett, Robinson, and Sutton. The 
Prints to be delivered in the order of subscription. Mr. Bonington 
is happy in announcing to his Friends and the Public that the 
Plates of his last Views are still in excellent preservation, and that 
he has just received from London a fresh supply of prints. 
Park Row, 
Jan. 2, 1812. 
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PARISH OF ARNOLD, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Land enclosed prior to the passing of the Inclosure Act 
is indicated by the shading. 


The Ecclesiastical boundary between Arnold and Daybrook 


is shewn by the dotted line from A to B. BESTWOOD PARK PH. PAPPLEWICK PH. 
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